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In August, 1942, the United States Marines swarm ashore on Guadalcanal and 
others of the Solomon Islands. By nightfall, the 1200 Japs on Gavutu have been 
cleaned out—but there are others on nearby islands. After leading his platoon across 
a bullet-swept beach on the island of Gavutu, a sturdy sergeant goes into action 

as a sniper. For two nights, he lies on the beach picking off Japs who attempt to 


swim to his island, pushing logs before them for protection. At last, in the darkness, 





a Jap reaches the beach and lies motionless six feet away. He and the sergeant 


realize that the first one to move is likely to die. A minute creeps past—a minute 
made almost endless by nerve-strain. Five minutes ... ten minutes; who will crack 
first? .. . Fifteen—sixteen—seventeen—eighteen. ... The Jap raises his head. 


The bullet of the steel-nerved sergeant goes true to its mark. 


How can any of us do enough to back up men like this? 





To hasten the final victory... 
buy War Bonds! Buy MORE bonds! 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















In all our 60 years of serving as wheat merchants to the milling industries, 

no two wheat crops have been the same. This crop, as every crop, requires 

particular care in selecting wheat for your needs. Your interests are ours. Let 
us handle your wheat problems. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President - F 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L, YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. | 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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First sale made easier with 
CHASE LILIPACK BAGS 


painstaking care with which the con- 
tents have been prepared. 


This year same as every year— 
America is producing almost 1,700,- 
000 new housewives — new brides 
who never before had to buy a sack 
of flour. 


You can’t blame these enthusiastic 
young ladies for wanting to buy the 
best. Sales are easier when flour and 
cereals are packed in Chase Lilipack 
paper bags. The clean, white surfaces, 
perfectly printed, are an index to the 


CHASE BAG CO. 2.5. 


Don’t make the mistake of ignoring 
this important new market — help 
your retailers by packing your prod- 


ucts in Chase Lilipack paper bags. 


Call your nearest Chase representa- 
tive today — there is one handy for 
you no matter where you are. See 
the list of offices below, and write for 
full details. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 

FFA ITTSBURGH NEW ORLEAN REIDSVILLE. N. C. Wie 
vases ee be 4 ear ORLANDO an HARLINGEN, TEXAS 

- CHAGRIN FALLS, O 


DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON. KAN. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. HASE 


FOR BETTER 
BAGS 


OAST TO COAST BAG SERVICE 





JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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primary objective ... 


... . increased cotton use 


National Cotton Council Grows in Importance 


HE National Cotton Council of 
America was organized in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Nov. 21, 1938—the 
outgrowth of an idea first expressed by 
Oscar Johnston, manager of the 50,000- 
acre Delta & Pine Land Co. plantation 
at Scott, Miss, Its primary objective, 
has been to increase the 


then and now, 





YA does 
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RN Why Uy), 
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consumption of American cotton, cotton- 
seed, and their products, both in the 
United States and in foreign markets. 
In its beginning, the council 
bodied cotton producers, ginners, mer- 
chants, warehouse and compressmen, and 
cottonseed crushers. In 1940, it 
expanded to take in cotton spinners and 


em- 


was 


textile mills, 


organization. 


The council was conceived, created and 
activated by the cotton industry, itself. 
Its organizers were selected by the cot- 
crushers, 
merchants, and others who attended a 


ton farmers, cotton ginners, 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 





for 
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KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


>» 
IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 


KANSAS 





thus uniting, for the first 
time, all branches of the industry in one 
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meeting at Cleveland, Miss., in June, 
1938, at which Mr, Johnston proposed 
the formation of such a group. These 
men, on their own initiative and largely 
at their own expense, drew the plans 
and cut the pattern from which the 
council was formed. With this plan 
ready, they then called on industry lead- 
ers from every cotton producing state 
to assemble and accept or reject their 


recommendations. Their recommenda- 
tions were accepted almost without 
amendment, and they have been little 


changed since, attesting to the firm foun- 
dation upon which the council was built. 

That the organization has remained 
close knit and highly co-ordinated while 
attracting even international attention 
by the scope of its. achievements, is at- 
tributable to the processes 
incorporated into its structure. 


democratic 
Basical- 
ly, the council is governed by a dele- 
gate membership, a group of 242 men 
selected by and representing the differ- 
ent interest groups in the different cot- 
ton states. Of these, 44 are cotton pro- 
ducers, 42 are ginners, 42 are crushers, 
42 are merchants, 42 are warehouse or 
compressmen, and 30 are cotton spin- 
ners. These delegate members are se- 
lected by two methods, the first applying 
to delegates representing the first five 
interests, and the second to delegates 
representing spinners. 

For the purpose of selecting delegate 
members representing the first five inter- 


ests, the nation’s 18 cotton producing 
states have been set up as 14 states 
or “state units.” Ten states—Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina and Texas—comprise 
“state units” of themselves. Florida, 


producing cotton only in a small. strip 
northern part of the state, 
is combined with Alabama to form an- 
“state unit.” Illi- 
both producing cotton only in the 


across the 


other Missouri and 
nois, 
southeastern tips of the states, form a 
second. and Kentucky, with 
their cotton production confined prin- 
cipally to those areas in the two states 


Tennessee 


along the Mississippi River, comprise a 
third North 
Carolina to make up a fourth. 


unit; while Virginia joins 


Each of the five interests in each of 


these states, or “state units,” is entitled 
to select three persons to serve as dele- 
gate members of the council. In Texas, 
because of the enormity of its produc- 
tion, two additional delegates are select 
ed by producers. Almost without excep- 


tion, these delegates chosen to repre- 


selected 
duly 
and 


sent the various interests are 


by the 
accredited 


already established and 


interest associations 
groups operating within the respective 
states. 

For the selection of delegates repre 
senting the 18 


have been divided into five districts with 


cotton spinners, states 


each district being entitled to name six 


delegates to the council. North Carolina 


comprises Spinner District No. 1; South 
Carolina, No. '2; Georgia, No. 3; Ala 


4, and the remainder of the 


states, district No. 5 


bama, No. 


These delégate members- 
all all 18 
least once each year to review 


representing 


interests in states—meet al 
activities 
of the council during the past 12 months, 
formulate and approve programs for the 
forthcoming year, and pass upon mat- 
ters pertaining to council policy. Any 
proposal, affecting either the organiza 
18.) 


(Continued on page 
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FLOUR JOBBERS! 
ATTENTION! 


100,000 New 
Post-War Customers 






















100,000 men in the armed forces are becoming EXPERT BAK- 
ERS. At war’s end many will enter the — business—the gov- 
ernment will help them to get started. 


BE PREPARED for this tremendous expansion in baking. They 
will demand ALL TYPES OF FLOUR. 


A connection with VALIER’S assures you of: 
















® Quick Turnover @No Excessive Stocks @No Tied-up Capital 










Valier's offer you two KANSAS lines of 3 BAKERY PATENT grades 
each . . . STANDARD, MEDIUM and SHORT Patents . . . with 6 
bolder types of BAKERY Flours; 7 grades of SPRING WHEAT Flour, 
9 grades of CAKE and PASTRY Flour; 4 grades of CRACKER Flour; 

1 DOUGHNUT Flour and 3 grades of RYE Flour. 


36 DIFFERENT FLOURS FROM ONE MILL! 


Choose the TYPES and GRADES best suited to YOUR trade. 
Have them SHIPPED in QUANTITIES NEEDED for IMME. 
DIATE DISTRIBUTION. 


VALIER’S can supply them in ONE ASSORTED CAR. 


All grades can be furnished under mill or buyer’s brands. 
















VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


» GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
; SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

















FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 Lg ape together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat secti of M 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouir¥ H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


















ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
A CT ela Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 





Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


SP OKAN E F LOUR MILLS CO. General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 























WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wasco.’’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 


GROWN 
MILLS 





PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Millers of High CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO, MZLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
Grade Bakers, * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED’ STATES 
Family and E TERMINAL ELEVATORS COR ‘s OEFICES wits 
amily an X- cag ew Yor! ashville ‘eoria 
ogg I of ae Chicago Enid Galveston 
; port Flours. nese City Galveston _ City ee jg ii 
“ ” . Louis venpo San ncisco 
THE FLOUR SUPREME Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 














TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING Three Fine Flours a 


h ide in thei li : 
B | G VA L U Fo , piss ey e int cg quality rep 
VAAN AAA ¥ ¥ secpaesd we Aa value 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. + SALINA, KANSAS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Our single purpose to make the 






best possible flour for the mod- 






ern bakery is responsible for the 






Polar Bear’s reputation. 







FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 




























PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 
| UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 
Y CHICAGO, ILL. 6 KANSAS CITY, MO. 

OPERATING 
| KATY ond WABASH 
et — of yovtirgery Exchanges: F | FE V T R S 
: eee ATO =e 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exc e ; Enid, Okla. 
New York Rubber xchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels sos Seat Sea 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
a New York Cotton Exchange 
& New York Cocoa Exchange 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
ag of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 


FEMDSETURYTS srs LIBERTY FLOUR 


ENQUIRE SPECIAL RATE 


TO NORTHWESTERN MILLER Subscribers GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butftaio, N. y. 















































PR REE MRA ORC be CDSN: Malai 


“2 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire ie a : 


i) ; ; 
TODAY S BETTER BAKING increases tomorrows customers 


Every Pikes Peak Flour meets the highest standards of performance for every require- 
ment of your bakery. The quality background of Pikes Peak Flours begins with the 
careful selection and master milling of virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat 
Empire. Cereal chemists and research bakers maintain a constant control of uniformity 
through continuous laboratory tests and baking experiments to assure year-round satis- 
faction and unfailing dependability for all your baking requirements. 


Se an 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 
Seruing he Gakers of America for over 5S years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Sakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Ss TRNAS Sahat Saal ee tae ae Bixteppes 


sip cline 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 


A aman vee one 


~ 
“ 
x 
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Government Seen as Sole Grain Owner 





PARITY RULE MAY FORCE MILLERS 
TO BUY FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


First Major Impact of Move to Return Growers 90% of Parity 
May Be Felt on Pacific Coast—CCC Purchases So 
Far for Feed Wheat Only 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineton, D. C,—Excited flurries 
characterized major grain markets as 
the War Food Administration acted to 
fulfill limited objectives under their re- 
sponsibilities arising from recently en- 
acted price stabilization bill extension. 
The WFA solicitor had ruled that that 
agency was required under the law to 
incease the loan rate on wheat to 90% 
of parity and as the government moved 
to carry out the solicitor’s interpreta- 
tion, Commodity Credit Corp. officials 
speeded up their feed wheat buying 
program. Trade reactions to this latter 
action exaggeratedly implied that it 
marked the inauguration of a major 
price support program for wheat. High- 
ly placed officials denied this inference, 
but admitted that its influence was 
opportunely timed to steady wheat 
prices which had sagged dangerously and 
threatened to break wide open. Of and 
by itself, CCC feed wheat purchasing 
is not an integral part of any respon- 
sibilities accruing to WFA under pro- 
visions of the recently enacted price 
legislation, it is said. 

The purpose behind the increase in the 
loan rate is to encourage the holding 
of wheat on the farms and if that ob- 
jective can be attained, CCC feed wheat 
purchases can be relatively limited, yet 
in sufficient proportion to offerings to 
maintain steady prices in major. markets 
and halt further declines. It has been 
announced that CCC will purchase feed 
wheat at prices under the wheat loan 
rates. In the recent past the CCC has 
purchased wheat at higher prices than 
those prevailing. 

These two steps are regarded here as 
the maximum that can be accomplished 
through lawful action by government 
agencies, unless additional funds are 
supplied by Congress. The CCC has 
several hundred million dollars avail- 
able for new programs, but this money 
would have to be spread over approxi- 
mately 40 commodities for which sup- 
port programs have been previously an- 
nounced. 

Wire houses here, while bullish on 
wheat for the immediate future, doubt 
that wheat can be held near present 
levels unless the government embarks 
on a huge subsidy plan, or if adverse 
growing conditions in the next few 
weeks should imperil the corn crop. A 
corn crop sharply under 3,000,000,000 
bus would again imply a heavy demand 
for wheat for animal feed. Speculators 
Say that wheat crop estimates here and 
in Canada should make for lower prices 
and present levels can only be main- 
tained through artificial action. How- 
ever, in a major election year it is 
feared that orthodox agricultural econ- 
omies may be thrown out the window 


in favor of devices which can capture 
the farm vote. 

Melancholy observers from industry 
now connected with the government, who 
had previously doubted the claim that 
the Bankhead compromise was harm- 
less, see a gradual encroachment of the 
government into the grain business, lead- 
ing ultimately to a point where the 
government would be the only factor in 
the marketing of wheat, corn and other 
major crops. If farm price policy is to 
be political bait this fall, little by little 
the government will assume trade and 
exchange functions until private trading 
is strangled, these men say. They are 
deeply concerned that the major ex- 
changes, grain trade and milling inter- 
ests fail to recognize their common dan- 
ger and do not unite to save themselves 
from the increasing threat of govern- 
ment control. 

There are unmistakable signs of what 
to expect, these observers contend. If 
and when the government moves to re- 
turn parity to the farmer as required 
by the new price legislation, the first 
major impact may be felt on the Pacific 
Coast, where OPA ceilings are lower 
than parity. Even at the 90% loan 
rate, there only remains about a 10c bu 
spread. If parity is returned to the 
Pacific Coast wheat producer, processors 
would be unable to obtain wheat except 
from government sale, as the government 
would have a higher buying price than 
private trade. 

Particularly business 
men here in government posts are the 
indications of lack of solidarity within 
grain trade circles. It is believed that 
the smaller country elevators fail to 
recognize the importance of major ex- 
changes to the entire well being of the 
industry and cannot see that, if the 
major exchanges are forced out of busi- 
ness through a curtailment of the futures 
market, the elevator men will stand 
alone, facing a potential future as mere- 
ly government agents storing grain 
against instructions from a central con- 
trol in Washington. Substantiating this 
view is the fact that the grain trade and 
the feed trade in particular have no 
specific program to offer as an alterna- 
tive to government policies. 


disturbing to 


Until the grain trade and associated 
industries can offer a substitute plan 
for government policies to which they 
object, it is difficult to see how condi- 
tions of uncertainty like those now in 
existence can be eliminated, it is said. 
During the recent conferences on the 
objectionable Kleberg and Pace amend- 
ments, pointed and pertinent trade ob- 
jections were effectively presented which 
carried influence with Congress, but it 
is believed that the trade was as much in 





the dark as many congressmen over the 
implications and motives behind the 
Bankhead compromise. The compromise 
was accepted without industry protest— 
although it must be noted that the op- 
portunity was not offered—and industry 
spokesmen settled back complacently, 
believing that the compromise did not 
mean a thing. 

Although WFA and probably the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization have defi- 
nite responsibilities under the new price 
stabilization bill, it is believed that 
OPA is the primary source of policy 
after these other agencies have carried 
out obvious measures, which were imme- 
diately available to them. In the case 
of the WFA increase of the wheat loan, 
it was ruled to be mandatory by the 
WFA solicitor and concurred in by 
OES. The next move would appear up 
to OPA and that move will probably 
await the return of Congress, although 
the President may make some statement 
on the limitations on his actions, imposed 
by lack of funds. Mr. Bowles and other 
important price officials will be absent 
from Washington during August, mak- 
ing it unlikely that a major policy an- 
nouncement will be made prior to that 
time. ; 

While CCC recent wheat purchases 
appear unduly large for feed wheat 
operations, it is unwise to jump to this 


conclusion. It must be remembered that 


CCC holds considerable quantities of 
high protein wheat, which is in heavy 
demand this year, and if these stocks 
were to be sold to millers, the CCC 
wheat balance could be reduced sub- 
stantially and provide adequate reason 
for heavy market commitments now. 
Also, if it is true, as stated by respon- 
sible government officials, that these most 
recent purchases are at prices under 
those previously paid for feed wheat, 
it can be easily concluded that recent 
acquisitions ‘represent prudent buying, 
while at the same time incidentally pro- 
viding some measure of price support in 
soft markets. Even in the face of un- 
usually heavy operations in wheat mar- 
kets, there is no reason to doubt the 
statement of a high and reliable official 
at WFA that these purchases are only 
a continuation of the feed wheat program 
and do not represent the start of a 
general price support policy. CCC loan 
contracts provide a 7c bu advance pay- 
ment on the signing of the loan contract 
for wheat stored on farms, and if the 
new loan rate retards the movement of 
wheat from the farms, it is likely that 
sporadic CCC purchases may hold wheat 
prices steady during August or at least 
discourage speculative short positions in 
this grain. It has been stated that this 
present buying policy will be followed 
for the balance of this month and into 
early August, 





Army Lowers Hard Winter Protein 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Changes in specifications for new purchases of hard winter wheat 
flour by the army were announced, July 11, by Harvey Owens, flour buyer for the 


Army Quartermaster Depot, Chicago. 


Effective immediately, the specifications on new purchases of flour for the army, 
milled from-hard winter wheat flour, will provide for an actual straight grade flour 
containing a minimum of 11.0% protein and a maximum of .45 ash, on the basis of 


enriched flour, calculated on a 13.5% moisture content. 
on purchases for the armed forces for both domestic and overseas use. 


These standards will apply 
For other 


overseas requirements for civilian relief army buying specifications will call for a 


minimum of 10.25% protein for actual straight grade flour. 


At the time of purchase 


contracting officers will give consideration to differentials for stuffed straight flour, if 


acceptable, up to .60 ash. 


Pending the results of the spring wheat harvest, no change is contemplated in 
the specifications for hard spring wheat flour. 
The army reserves the privilege of making further changes in specifications if 


warranted. 





Renewed Cuban Flour Subsidy 
Announcement Put Off by WFA 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Following a re- 
quest by the State Department, the War 
Food Administration has postponed an- 
nouncement of the details of the Cuban 
flour program, which were to have been 
issued July 10. According to State De- 
partment officials, bread prices in Cuba 
have shown inflationary tendencies and 
the postponement of flour sales is part 
of a plan to check influences which 
threaten to upset stabilization of living 
costs in Cuba. 

State Department officials say that it 
may take some time to correct Cuban 
conditions but that there is considerable 
flour on hand in Cuba. At this time it 
appears that several weeks may elapse 
before the Cuban program is renewed, 
it is said, although millers hope for an 
earlier solution. 


While the State Department ‘did not 
describe the inflationary influences in 
Cuba, it was rumored that the situation 
grew out of a wage increase demand 
from workers in Cuban bakeries, which 
the bakery owners maintain they cannot 
grant unless the government grants per- 
mission for an advance in bread prices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WASCO STOCKHOLDERS TURN 
DOWN LOOSE-WILES OFFER 


PortLanp, Orecon. — Stockholders of 
the Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, have rejected the offer by 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. for the pur- 
chase of the company’s 3,000-sack plant 
at The Dalles, Oregon. A meeting of 
the stockholders of the Wasco Ware- 
house Milling Co. was held early in July. 
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1944 Wheat Crop to Set New Record 





CROP REPORTING BOARD PREDICTS 
1944 CORN CROP OF 2,980,136,000 BUS 


Total Grain Harvest This Year Estimated on Basis of July 1 
Conditions, Set at 5,592,000,000 Bus—Increase of 
214,000,000 Bus Over 1943 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—A wheat crop 
of 1,127,822,000 bus—the largest on rec- 
ord—is predicted by the Crop Report- 
ing Board of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on the basis of conditions 
that prevailed July 1. The preceding 
record crop of 1,008,000,000 bus was in 
1915. 

The report also indicated promise of 
practically 3,000,000,000 bus of corn this 
year and an aggregate of 5,592,000,000 
bus of wheat, corn, oats and barley to 
feed livestock and poultry as compared 
with 5,378,000,000 bus harvested in 1943. 

The July 1 wheat production estimate 
is 93,000,000 bus above the June 1 indi- 
cation. Winter wheat estimates were 
increased 79,000,000 bus more than the 
prediction a month ago and the spring 
wheat estimate has been raised by 14,- 
000,000 bus. The July 1 prospective 
wheat crop is 793,086,000 bus, the second 
highest on record, having been exceeded 
only in 1931 and compared with 529,- 
606,000 bus harvested in 1943. 

Indicated production of spring wheat 
is set at 334,889,000 bus and is the fourth 
highest on record, having been exceeded 
by the crops of 1915, 1918 and 1928. 
Durum wheat production of 36,204,000 
bus is lower than in any of the past 
three years, but only slightly under last 
year’s production. Other spring wheat 
production at 298,685,000 bus, however, 
is at the highest point since at least 
1919, the first year of record. 

Oats production is now placed at 1,- 
183,236,000 bus compared with 1,193,- 
410,000 bus a month ago and 1,143,867,- 
000 bus harvested last year. Barley 
production is given as 301,811,000 bus, 
against 299,535,000 bus a month ago and 
322,187,000 bus a year ago. The rye 
crop is placed at 29,362,000 bus against 
31,608,000 bus on June 1 and 30,781,000 
bus last year. 

FARM STOCKS SMALLER 

Farm stocks of grain as of July 1 are 
shown as much smaller than a year ago. 
Corn stocks were placed at 570,435,000 
bus against 799,235,000 bus a year ago; 
wheat at 102,553,000 bus as compared 
with 188,675,000 bus last year. Farm 
stocks of oats were placed at 186,574,000 
bus against 235,060,000 bus last year 
and soybeans, 11,018,000 bus against 13,- 
744,000 bus last year. Soybean acreage 
is reported at 14,254,000, or 96.6% of the 
1943 acreage. 

The estimate of 60,884,000 acres of all 
wheat for harvest in 1944 is compara- 
tively large in United States wheat acre- 
age history. This is about one fifth 
larger than the 50,554,000 acres har- 
vested last year and 13% larger than 
the 1933-42 average, according to the 
official report. In the 78 years of rec- 
ord, or since 1866, there have been only 
nine other years of larger wheat acre- 
age, the most recent being in 1988. 

The acreage of winter wheat for har- 


vest in 1944 is estimated at 41,864,000, 
or 23% more than the winter wheat 
acreage harvested in 1943. The indi- 
cated acreage of spring wheat is 19,- 
020,000, an increase of 15% over the 
1943 acreage. Durum wheat, estimated 
at 2,218,000 acres, is 4% more than last 
year, but continues the decline of re- 
cent years in its proportion of the total 
spring wheat acreage. 

The favorable turn in spring weather 
and ideal conditions for winter wheat 
harvest share with the increased acreage 
the credit for the bumper crop. The 
effect of this weather on yields is evi- 
dent in the all-wheat yield of 18.5 bus 
an acre, exceeded only by the 1942 
yield of 19.8 bus per acre. The indi- 
cated yield of 18.9 bus for winter wheat 
and 16.7 bus for spring wheat rank 
high in the record of yields for each kind 
of wheat. The indicated yield of durum 
wheat is below last year. 

“Last fall, winter wheat was seeded 
under very unfavorable conditions over 
most of the winter wheat territory,” the 
report states. “The dry weather re- 
duced seedings somewhat from the in- 
tended acreage, interfered with seed 
germination and fall growth and reduced 
volunteer acreage. 

“Seeding conditions were generally fa- 
vorable over the spring wheat belt, ex- 
cepting in South Dakota where exces- 
sive rains somewhat delayed and reduced 
plantings. In North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, where the fall and winter were 
dry, spring rains came in_ sufficient 
amounts to encourage planting the in- 
tended acreage and to promote good 
plant growth. In the Pacific North- 
west winter wheat abandonment is light 
and the acreage of spring wheat seeded 
on abandoned winter wheat ground is 
small. 

“Winter wheat yields are universally 
above average and above last year in 
the important states excepting Nebraska, 
Colorado, Montana, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Spring wheat yields are also 
above average in all states except New 
Mexico, but are lower than last year 
in some important states, notably North 
Dakota, Colorado, Montana, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. In those states the 
moisture deficiency of last fall and win- 
ter has been considerably restored by 
spring and summer rains but optimum 
conditions of last year have not yet 
been fully restored. 

STEM RUST THREATENS 

“Black stem rust has appeared and is 
causing some concern in the central 
plains area, especially in the late wheat 
in southwestern Nebraska where devel- 
opment was unusually rapid after July 
1. Outbreaks of varying intensity have 
occurred in eastern Colorado, western 
Kansas and in other scattered localities.” 

A corn crop of nearly 3,000,000,000 
bus was in prospect July 1. The esti- 
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mated production of 2,980,136,000 bus 
has been exceeded in the country only 
four times, in 1906, 1920, 1942 and 1943. 
It is approximately 100,000,000 bus be- 
low 1943 and 150,000,000 bus below the 
record production of 1942 but 600,000,- 
000 bus above the 10-year average. The 
indicated yield is 30.6 bus an acre on 
97,519,000 acres for harvest. This com- 
pares with 32.5 bus in 1943 and the 10- 
year average of 25.8 bus. 


CORN PLANTING HAMPERED 


Serious difficulties in planting corn 
were experienced throughout most of 
the northeastern and north central states, 
due to intermittent heavy rains during 
the usual planting period. This resulted 
in wide variation in development, rang- 
ing from fields just planted in late 
June to some in tassel. Floods in the 
lower Ohio and Missouri River valleys, 
coming a month earlier than in 1943, 
delayed planting and reduced the acre- 
age that could be planted to corn. 
Floods. in southeastern Iowa in June 
made it necessary to replant or plant 
late on a large acreage. The stands 
are good in most of the area of late 
plantings, though more uneven in height 
than usual, but the menace from early 
frosts hovers in the background. 

In most of the corn belt, however, 
conditions were favorable in late June 
and the crop has responded, making 
good progress. Drouth conditions in 
the lower Ohio Valley, particularly in 
southwestern Ohio, were a threat to 
yields. Chinch bugs also will rate a 
menace in Illinois and Indiana. In 
north and western corn belt states prog- 
ress of the crop has been particularly 
satisfactory as conditions favored culti- 
vation and growth in fairly clean fields. 
This area has extensive reserve moisture 


in the soil which will be a factor in 
yields. In northeastern states progress 
was fair to good, though continued wet 
weather had restricted cultivation and 
left fields weedy. 


Indicated production of winter wheat ia 
leading states, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Final, 

July 1 June 1 1943 

i, OE RE LE Ee 45,890 45,990 26,433 
PRGIGMS 06:00 de> 27,874 27,240 15,184 
I  eieew clean 26,082 25,840 16,665 
DRIOMIEOR: aisneats 23,324 22,090 11,084 
MOU oc c5 she 27,300 23,400 12,649 
eee 46,903 45,390 60,165 
ND 8 5 055.5 1 vo 207,918 174,640 144,201 
Oklahoma ....... 85,414 73,872 31,711 
Se 72,905 61,095 36,366 
Vo eas 24,339 19,703 21,919 
USS ieee 16,470 15,550 12,192 
Colorado ........ 15,806 13,262 29,381 
Washington ..... 39,244 39,494 23,691 
ee ar 19,716 17,885 12,870 


Indicated production of all spring wheat 
(durum and other spring) in leading states, 
in thousand bushels, with comparisons: 


Final, 

July 1 June 1 1943 

Minnesota ...... 19,066 18,547 15,936 
No. Dakota ....168,995 160,409 154,156 
BO, FMRC 1600 40,376 46,425 30,159 
Montana ........ 54,530 45,824 52,416 


Preliminary estimate of production of 
corn in leading states, in thousand bush- 
els, with comparisons: 


Final, 

July 1 June 1 1943 

SM Siku pce ace 186,033 174,042 142,091 
Indiana .........208,710 210,406 160,668 
Illinois ooeees haeeen 426,600 331,509 
Wisconsin ...... 115,197 108,924 80,312 
Minnesota ....... 217,523 215,468 153,017 
Iowa Wereeerree: fk 640,740 415,311 
ps eee, 149,938 139,810 105,681 
NG@DFGSKA ....03.. 218,725 216,632 119,177 
SE, oo: 6.0:05.40% 86,216 84,318 49,683 
Oklahoma .....,. 21,710 23,350 29,501 
WS 6.6 és eiae ss 67,136 88,416 77,609 
Michigan ....... 70,395 52,904 51,199 


Indicated production of oats in leading 
states, in thousand bushels, with com- 
parisons: 


Final, 

July 1 June 1 1943 

J gi erereerrrre 42,620 29,424 
FOGIGNA 2 ccecce cs O6,435 36,630 83,312 
oer 101,984 114,723 113,091 
Michigan ........ 46,563 43,285 23,898 
Wisconsin ....... 111,160 109,402 100,347 
Minnesota. ...... 53,344 160,896 142,791 
| nt eR LER E 149,602 155,524 184,012 
oy ee 79,070 30,844 51,750 
No. Dakota 78,112 66,136 70,924 
So. Dakota ..... 96,855 89,969 70,500 
Oe  —_— 40,612 32,362 71,676 
Se 31,590 32,683 47,424 
Oklahoma ...... 30,030 34,518 22,914 
SE |. watasirces 42,471 45,400 21,780 





Labor Shortage Compels Permit 
System for Wheat at Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
wheat market was forced to resort to 
the permit system July 10 after about 
4,800 cars of wheat were lined up await- 
ing unloading. With facilities limited 
to unloading about 900 cars daily, it 
appeared that the permit system was 
The flood of wheat 
continued to pour in, and some means 


the only salvation. 


seemed necessary to regulate the tide. 

Gunnard A. Johnson, Wolcott & Lin- 
coln, Inc., is chairman of the permit 
committee, which will meet each day 
under the system to allow permits to 
receivers for the following three days. 
The permit system, although invoked to 
go into effect midnight July 10, actually 
will not become effective until 48 hours 
later because of a ruling which allows 
shippers to bill wheat to a market two 
days after such action. 

Many think that this will cause a 
further aggravated situation this week, 
and that relief will come only after the 
present congestion plus the additional 
two days’ movement has been cleared 
away. 


Results of the action will undoubtedly 
be continued piling of wheat on the 
ground in the country and minor shifts 
to other markets which in turn will be- 
come choked with wheat. The action 
will reach back to the farmers who 
already in many cases are having trou- 
ble finding a home for their wheat. 
Grain men say the situation is one 
caused entirely by labor shortage. 

Senator Reed of Kansas, Marvin Jones 
and other dignitaries interested in the 
wheat movement bottleneck caused by 
labor and transportation difficulties will 
meet in Kansas City, July 12, to discuss 
the situation and attempt to solve the 
problem. Among the various things that 
will be discussed will be the possibility 
of using prisoner labor at terminal mar- 
kets. Members of the grain trade from 
many points in the Southwest will at- 
tend the meeting. 

Storage facilities are ample for the 
huge wheat crop, which in Kansas alone 
is estimated at 208,000,000 bus, accord- 
ing to market officials here. Storage 
wheat totals about 12,500,000 bus in the 
Kansas City terminal. . The market has 
facilities for storing about 30,000,000 bus. 
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Kansas Oats, Barley 
Ceilings Based 
on Galveston Tops 


Galveston, Texas, maximum prices for 
oats and barley are used as the base in 
a new Office of Price Administration 
formula to calculate ceilings on these 
grains applieable to points in Kansas. 
The formula is to serve until permanent 
maximum regulations are released. The 
formula, which was previously author- 
ized for Texas and Oklahoma and is now 
applicable to all of Kansas, follows: 

BARLEY.—From the Galveston max- 
imum price of $1.31 bu for No. 2 barley, 
deduct the full domestic carload freight 
rate from point of production to Gal- 
veston. This will give the maximum 
carlot price on No, 2 barley, f.o.b. point 
of production in Kansas. 

OATS.—For No. 3 red oats use the 
Galveston maximum price of 93c bu and 
deduct the full domestic carload freight 
rate from point of production to Gal- 
veston. This will give the maximum 
Kansas carlot price on No. 3 red oats, 
f.o.b. point of production. 

Starting at the point of production, 
the grains may be shipped anywhere 
with additions of freight, transportation 
tax and authorized markups. 

If the Kansas City basis figures high- 
er at any point of production, the Kan- 
sas City basis may still be used. How- 
ever, using the above formula, Kansas 
City ceilings figure $1.17, for No. 2 
barley and 84c for No. 3 red oats or lc 
and ¥%4¢ higher, respectively, than the 
temporary maximums applying here, 
which do not include markups. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL DINNER HELD 

New York, N. Y.—The annual din- 
ner held recently at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania by Francis H. Leggett Co., whole- 
sale grocers, celebrated the acquisition 
of the business of Becker-Prentiss, Inc., 
one of the oldest wholesale grocers of 
Buffalo. The diners, numbering over 
225, included directors, executives, sales- 
men and employees now serving in the 
armed forces, with the sales force of the 
company’s recently enlarged Buffalo divi- 
sion as special guests. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WOOD PULP ALLOCATIONS 
FOR INDUSTRY USE LOWER 


C.—The Forests 
Products Bureau of the War Production 
Board has announced the allocation of 


Wasnineton, D. 


wood pulp for minimum specific produc- 
tion during the third quarter as follows: 
multiwall bags and shipping sack pa- 
pers 99,495 tons, containerboard 1,123,- 
040 tons. Allocations are made under 
M-93 and were made under Program 
Determination 612 which also specifies 
minimum production among individual 
mills, 

To insure required production, pre- 
ferred status has been given to certain 
types of paper and paperboard. 

Among papers used by the milling and 
baking industry, glassine paper with a 
required minimum paper production of 
20,700 tons for the third quarter obtains 
the highest preferred status. Other pa- 
pers used by these industries are given 
preference in the following amounts and 
respective status: unbleached kraft wrap- 
ping 46,000 tons; asphalting, 71,000. 
Cellophane production during the third 





quarter of 1944 has been restricted to 
87% of the producer’s use of wood pulp 
during the fourth quarter of 1948, 
amounting to 13,100 tons of wood pulp, 
approximately 3,200 tons below proposed 
use. Export requirements are not in- 
cluded in the foregoing totals. 

Mills producing paper for multiwalled 
bags and shipping sack paper requested 
allocation of wood pulp sufficient to 
produce 108,606 tons of this type of 
paper but the Forest Products Bureau 
of WPB cut this request to an amount 
sufficient to produce 99,495 tons. In- 
tegrated mills have been authorized to 
use this amount during the third quar- 
ter of 1944—equivalent to 114% of the 
authorized pulp use in the second quar- 
ter of this year but not more than any 
individual mill proposed to use in the 
third quarter. Nonintegrated mills pro- 
ducing this type of paper are authorized 
to use the lower of the amount of wood 
pulp consumed for this purpose in the 
second quarter or the amount it pro- 
posed to use during the third quarter. 
Nonintegrated mills are prohibited from 
use of wood pulp which will require 
more than four days’ operation per week 
producing this type of paper. 

For the third quarter of 1944 mills re- 
quested use of 631,000 tons of wood 
pulp to produce minimum container- 
board requirements for that period. 
WPB cut that request slightly to 622,721 
tons, divided among the following types 
of production: 


| EA PEE Tee ee ee eee 407,321 
See Eee VeBOR oi sc ccsos vues 6,275 
SCO. Baeee, OEE. 655.4066 c0cewes 48,352 

Corrugating Board .009 (total) ... 115,258 
OE AOR ee Ce eee N ET 10,921 
SE Sih saben s sede bese cheese 66 
MOUM-CHOMICAL 55.55 ve ves eecees 9,555 
EE. 3.5 $10 k 6 Gob 3-0 ld OSs BESO RE 57,106 
INS. .p Sa:Wid. bid wis eared ee see O8 31,915 
| Pee ee eee Ce ee 5,695 





RUST DAMAGING CENTRAL 
KANSAS WHEAT 


There is more rust in Kansas than 
in several years past, according to 
the War Food Administration mar- 
ket news service. However, damage 
is restricted principally to the strip 
north of McPherson through the cen- 
tral part of the state, where rust is 
more abundant than elsewhere and 
the average damage will be upward 
of 10%. In southeastern Nebraska 
there is an average severity of about 
20% on 100% of the plants and there 
are some fields in which the severity 
reaches 60%. Prospects are for con- 
siderable loss in this area, as some 
of the wheat has not progressed be- 
yond the medium dough stage and 
additional development of rust is 
possible. It appears now that dam- 
age to wheat from stem rust in 
Missouri will be slight, as it devel- 
oped abundantly only in some late 
fields. 

It is possible that stem rust will 
do considerable damage to barley 
in northwestern Kansas and possibly 
adjacent areas, as the infection al- 
ready is heavy and barley is later 
than in the same latitude farther 
east. Stem rust of oats developed 
abundantly in a strip through cen- 
tral Kansas, coinciding in general 
with the area of heavy infection on 
wheat. There will be considerable 
damage in this area, the exact 
amount of which cannot be esti- 
mated accurately. 
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* GRAIN MAN BUYS LOCOMOTIVE * 





C. D. Jennings, grain man and terminal elevator operator at Hutchinson, 


Kansas, is now the owner of a diminutive locomotive which he operated him- 


self much of the time when it was put into service at his plant recently. Mr. 


Jennings is shown in the cab; standing behind on the cab step is P. J. Schmidt, 


division freight agent. 


The engine was purchased to expedite car handling with 


the inauguration of the use of a new automatic wheat car dumper, which empties 


cars about as fast as they can be hauled in. 





Coarse Grain Order Released 


* * 


WasHinocton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration legal staff inter- 
vened at the appropriate 11th hour to 
stay the issuance of amendment 58 to 
supplementary regulation 1 to GMPR, 
which provided exemption from price 
control of certain coarsely refined grain 
products, but neglected to include corn 
cobs and ground corn cobs. The day 
that amendment was scheduled to be 
issued after being prepared by the gov- 
ernment printer, an OPA attorney called 
“halt” to the proceeding, That amend- 
ment provided that the price control ex- 
emption would be retroactive until May, 
1942, as it had been ruled on numerous 
occasions by OPA officials that these 
coarsely refined grains were not sub- 
ject to price control, although no official 
amending action had been taken. 

When price officials decided that it 
would be wise to bring the record into 
conformity with the oral rulings, in 
the event that some zealous OPA attor- 
neys might, at some future date, start 
suit against innocent violators of a war 
law, and thereby protect the innocent 
from either caprice or malicious prosecu- 
tion by making the amendment retroac- 
tive, a precise legal mind objected. En- 
forcement has been one of the keystones 
of the Bowles policy at OPA. 

Consequently, amendment 58 was halt- 
ed. Money spent in preparing the docu- 
ment, time of the government printer, 
preliminary distribution of the ill-fated 
document and other casual expense were 
disregarded, while the legal minds in- 
spected the document from all angles. 
Could it be that some lurking joker was 
hidden beneath the observing inspection 


* * * 


Lights Shuch Out Corn Cobs 


of attorneys who had already viewed this 
dangerous precedent? 

With the issuance of amendment 62 
to SR 1 to GMPR, it now appears that 
the diligent attorneys who vigilantly 
guard us from the vicious acts of busi- 
ness men, have agreed that the previous 
amendment was proper in many respects, 
but that it neglected to include corn 
cobs in its broad coverage. Therefore, 
corn cobs and ground corn cobs have 
been exempted from price control, along 
with numerous other coarsely ground 
grains and grain products. However, 
in issuing this new amendment, the at- 
torneys to whom you should be deeply 
grateful for their watchfulness, with- 
drew the specific statement which made 
the previous amendment retroactive to 
May 22, 1942, but have hidden in the 
accompanying statement of considera- 
tions, that appendage to price control 
actions, which is designed to set forth 
the reasons for the issuance of a price 
regulation or an amendment, the fact 
that the same considerations which justi- 
fied price control exemption of other 
processed grain products, apply with 
equal force to amendment 62. 

The attorneys have been forced to re- 
instate amendment 58 with the issuance 
of amendment 62, but in so doing tried 
to hide behind corn cobs and ground corn 
cobs and then took nearly twice as many 
words to cover their embarrassment. 
The new amendment becomes effective 
July 10, 1944. 

A benevolently cynical observer here, 
in reviewing the proceedings, comments 
that only in this great democracy of ours 
can we afford the luxury of such atten- 
tiveness to detail and the ever-watchful 
vigilance of attorneys who protect us 
from unsuspected evils. 
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Army Buys 17,797,398 Sacks in Year; 
Crop Year Flour Output Gains 5.3% 


Cuicaco, I11.—In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944, the flour buying office of 
the Army Quartermaster Corps pur- 
chased a total of. 17,797,398 sacks of 
flour, buying officials have announced. 
Of this total 17,694,148 sacks were hard 
wheat flour and 103,250 soft wheat flour. 

The purchases include flour bought for 
the army, navy, marine corps and for 
foreign civilian relief needs. 

With the War Food Administration 
reporting shipside deliveries of 7,212,018 
sacks of flour for lend-lease requirements 
for the 11 months ended May 31, 1944, it 
is evident that the two big government 
buyers took around 26,000,000 sacks of 
flour during the crop year just ended. 

This total for the two agencies 
amounts to about 11% of the estimated 
total production of 236,000,000 sacks for 
the 1943-44 crop year by mills which re- 
port monthly to the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Preliminary reports indicate an in- 
crease of 5.3% in flour production in 
the crop year just ended over the out- 
put of the preceding year. Flour pro- 
duction in the past crop year was about 
15% above the prewar level. 

The estimates are based on the month- 
ly reports of the Bureau of the Census 
for the first 10 months of the 1943-44 
milling year, plus estimates of the total 
for the final two months based on the 
production of mills reporting weekly to 
Tue NorrHwestern Miter. 

Mills reporting monthly to the Cen- 
sus Bureau, and accounting for almost 
95% of the total output, apparently 
produced about 236,400,000 sacks of 
flour in 1943-44 compared with 224,612,- 
000 in the preceding year, an increase 
of 5.3%. In the 1941-42 crop year, out- 
put amounted to 205,462,000 sacks. 

Beyond the totals shown above, there 
is an additional amount of flour pro- 





Nine West Coast Mills Share 
In WFA Hawaii Flour Purchase 


Wasuineton, D, C.—Notices of ac- 
ceptance of offer have been sent to nine 
vendors by the War Food Administra- 
tion for flour purchases under An- 
nouncement No. 124. Purchases of bak- 
ers flour (enriched) totaled 10,200,000 lbs 
and was the leading commodity in vol- 
ume purchased under the announcement. 
Sellers of bakers flour sold, in addition 
to the flour, more than 4,000,000 Ibs of 
millfeed and more than 700,000 lbs of 
wheat shorts. 

All firms participating in the order are 
located near the west coast and flour 
shipments are directed to San Francisco, 
presumably for export to Hawaii. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., sold 5,000,000 Ibs of bakers flour 
at $3.37 sack, f.o.b. Tacoma, Wash., ac- 
companied by an offer of 1,500,000 Ibs 
of millfeed and 250,000 lbs of wheat 
shorts at $1.8225 sack. 

Crown Mills of Portland, Oregon, sold 
8,000,000 lbs of bakers flour at $3.36 
sack; 500,000 lbs of cake and pastry 
flour at $2.99 sack and offered with 
these sales 1,000,050 lbs of millfeed and 
175,000 lbs of wheat shorts at $1.8225 
sack, 

Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, sold 
2,200,000 lbs of bakers flour at $3.39 sack 
and 400,000 lbs of special cake flour at 
$3.11 sack. Offered with these sales were 
780,000 lbs of millfeed at $1.8225 sack. 

Leading the list of vendors of family 
flour was Globe Mills (Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.), San Francisco, with two lots, 
one of 970,000 lbs packed in 50-lb bags 
at $3.56 sack, and the second sale was 
for 1,230,000 Ibs at $4.04, packed in 5-lb 
paper bags with 10 bags per outer con- 
tainer. With this offer was sold 660,000 
Ibs of millfeed and 110,000 lbs of wheat 
shorts, both at $41.24 per ton. 

Logan (Utah) Flour Mills, Inc., sold 
240,000 Ibs of family flour at $2.98 sack 
without an accompanying offer of mill- 
feed. Other sales without accompanying 
offers of millfeed were made by Oneida 
County Grain Growers, Malad City, 


Idaho, which sold 300,000 Ibs of family 
flour at $2.84 sack and 100,000 lbs of 
cracker flour ‘at $2.75 sack. Crowtlier 
Bros. Milling Co., Malad City, Idaho, sold 
400,000 lbs of cracker flour at $2.75 sack. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co,, Seattle, 
Wash., sold 500,000 lbs of special cake 
flour at $3.29 sack and 150,000 lbs mill- 
feed plus 25,000 lbs of wheat shorts at 
$1.8225 sack. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon, sold 780,000 lbs of cake and 
pastry flour at $3.23 sack and 234,000 
Ibs of millfeed plus 39,000 Ibs of wheat 
shorts at $41.24 ton. 

Total sales under Announcement No. 
124 of special cake flour amounted to 
900,000 Ibs; cake and pastry flour, 1,- 
200,000 lbs; cracker flour, 500,000 Ibs; 
family flour, 2,740,000 Ibs. 


ARGENTINE BARLEY LANDS 
AT GULF PORTS 

Kansas City, Mo.—Two cargoes of 
barley from Argentina, totaling about 
840,000 bus, have been received re- 
cently at Houston, Texas, according 
to the WFA. Another cargo of about 
420,000 bus is due at New York and 
one of about 300,000 bus at New Or- 
leans. This barley is selling to feed- 
ers at $1.23 bu, f.o.b. cars at New 
York, and $1.14 bu at New Orleans 
and Houston. None of the Argentine 
corn purchased by the CCC has yet 
been shipped. Thirteen boats of 
about 360,000 bus each have been en- 
gaged for shipment in late July and 
early August. This grain should 
reach the United States about ‘a 
month later. The cost of the corn 
is reported at $1.25 bu, c.i.f. ports, 
but the price to feeders f.o.b. cars 
has not yet been definitely deter- 
mined. 





duced by small mills which run irregu- 
larly and do not report to the Bureau 
of the Census. This output has been 
estimated by the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford University at from 12,- 
300,000 sacks to 13,500,000 sacks in re- 
cent crop years. 

Thus, «an over-all total of about 250,- 
000,000 sacks of flour probably was 
produced in the United States in the 
crop year just closed, This figure comes 
very close to the all-time high mark 
of 259,373,000 sacks shown by the U. S. 
Grain Corp. records for 1919. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wheat Loan Rate 
Raised to 90% 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An increase of 
7c bu in all of the 1944 wheat loan rates 
has been announced by the War Food 
Administration, which boosts the rate to 
90% of parity as of July 1, 1944, from 
the 85% rate in effect previously. The 
action, said to be in accordance with 
the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944, 
will reflect a national average loan of 
$1.35 bu at the farm on this year’s 
wheat, and will apply to 1944 wheat 
loans made prior to the announcement. 

The revised base will make the loan 
rate at Kansas City and Omaha $1.51 
bu for No. 1 hard or red, Gulf points 
$1.59 for No. 1 hard or red, Chicago and 
St. Louis $1.56 for No. 1 hard, red or 
northern spring, Minneapolis $1.53 for 
No. 1 dark northern spring, Portland; 
Oregon, $1.46 for No. 1 soft or western 
white, Louisville $1.58 for No. 1 hard 
or red, and Philadelphia and Baltimore 
$1.67 for No. 1 red, hard or soft white. 

While the increase is no doubt in line 
with the recently extended price control 
act directing the administration to take 
“all lawful action” to assure growers 








of basic crop prices as near parity as 
possible, observers here view the timing 
of the action as an endeavor to hold 
wheat on farms as much as possible and 
thereby reduce market gluts and result- 
ant price depression. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE REPORT 

Cuicaco, Int.— The eighty-sixth an- 
nual report of the trade and commerce 
of Chicago for 1943, has just been is- 
sued by the Chicago Board of Trade. 
This comprehensive report of the Chi- 
cago exchange was compiled by Lyman 
C. West, statistician, and contains com- 
plete data on prices of grain, flour, 
cattle, movements of all types of grain, 
etce., and general information about the 
Board of Trade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HATHAWAY SALES REACH 
ALL-TIME HIGH IN 1943 


An all-time high in net sales, $12,763,- 
295, was reported by Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., for 1943 in the 
company’s annual statement issued re- 
cently. This was a gain of 11.4% over 
1942 when the figures for net sales 
reached $11,455,458. The gain over 1942 
representéd mostly an increase in cake 
poundage and higher prices for cake 
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products, which could be increased un- 
der OPA regulations. A net gain of 
1.2% in poundage was reported for 1943. 

Net income for 1943 was $345,737, the 
equivalent of 2.71% on net sales and to 
$17.39 per share on outstanding pre- 
ferred stock. For the prior year net 
income was $208,546, equivalent to 1.82% 
on net sales and $10.49 per share on out- 
standing preferred. 

Current assets at the end of 1943 were 
$1,098,776 in excess of current liabilities, 
compared with an excess of $604,792 a 
year earlier. The increase was reflected 
in a cash gain of $254,475 and an in- 
crease in inventories of $254,723. 

In the statement to stockholders, Pres- 
ident John P. O’Rourke said that bread 
sales were adversely affected during the 
year by a shortage of butter and other 
spreads. He pointed out that because 
of the high cost of ingredients and 
acute manpower shortage the prospects 
as a whole are not encouraging. The 
proportionate increase in bread price 
and weight recently allowed by OPA, 
Mr. O’Rourke said, “is helpful but in 
our opinion still does not permit a prop- 
er margin of profit on bread products.” 
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World Wheat Outturn 
Slightly Above 
Year Ago Seen 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Prospects are 
that the 1944 world wheat production, 
excluding that of Russia and China, may 
be slightly above the production in 1943, 
reflecting a large prospective increase in 
North America, offset only in part by 
prospective decreases in other countries, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

A Canadian crop of at least 350,000,- 
000 bus may be produced, compared 
with 294,000,000 in 1943. The prairie 
provinces of Canada have had _ timely 
rains and conditions are generally good, 
with only a relatively small area suffer- 





ing from inadequate moisture. The acre- 
age intended for wheat in 1944 in Can- 
ada is 21,300,000, compared with 17,500,- 
000 seeded in 1943. This increase of 
3,800,000 acres corresponds closely to the 
decrease which took place in 1943 com- 
pared with 1942, so that if this year’s 
intentions are carried out, the wheat 
acreage will be back to approximately 
the 1942 level. With a crop of 1,035,- 
000,000 bus indicated for the United 
States, the total increase from last year 
in North America may be about 250,000,- 
000 bus. 

European production may be slightly 
below last year’s crop, which was below 
average. Prospects are generally fair, 
with moisture reported as mostly satis- 
factory. However, shortages of fer- 
tilizer and labor will be factors limiting 
yields in many cases. War operations 
may also affect the outturn in some im- 
portant areas. Prospects are for aver- 
age or above average crops in Turkey, 
Italy, Bulgaria and Eire. 

The crop in India is estimated at 
about 387,000,000 bus (second official 
estimate), which compares with the final 
1943 estimate of 410,000,000. Seeding is 
progressing satisfactorily in both Argen- 
tina and Australia. In Argentina the 
acreage is expected to be increased, with 
some trade estimates indicating seedings 
around 10% above last year; moisture 
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supplies are reported very satisfactory. 
In Australia some acreage increase is 
also expected; moisture supplies, how- 
ever, are reported variable. 

Wheat stocks in the four major ex- 
porting countries—Canada, Argentina, 
Australia and the United States—on 
July 1, 1944, are expected to total about 
1,230,000,000 bus. This compares with 
the 1,750,000,000-bu record in 1943 and 
the 10-year (1933-42) average of 729,- 
000,000. Of the total stocks of 1,230,- 
000,000 bus, close to 800,000,000 may 
be considered available for export dur- 
ing 1944-45. In addition the new crop 
surpluses from the 1944 harvests will 
further increase the surplus available 
for export. In arriving at the quanti- 
ties available for export, allowance was 
made for domestic requirements in the 
three countries—Canada, Argentina and 
Australia, for the remainder of the 
season until their new harvests—together 
with an allowance for year-end stocks. 
It is expected that the Aug. 1, 1944, 
carry-over of old wheat in Canada will 
be about 375,000,000 bus, compared with 
601,000,000 a year earlier. Large ex- 
ports, including those to the United 
States, and increased use of wheat for 
feed and alcohol, will reduce Canadian 
stocks about 225,000,000 bus from the 
601,000,000 Aug. 1, 1943, figure. This is 
not much different from the probable 
reduction of 265,000,000 bus in the Unit- 
ed States from 616,000,000 to about 
350,000,000 bus. 
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EYE OPERATION 
Maurice J. Beaubaire, of the Gopher 
State Feed Co., Minneapolis, is in Miller 
Hospital, St. Paul, where he was oper- 
ated on July 6, to remove a cataract 
from one of his eyes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Rust as Major Crop 
Hazard Doubted 


MinNneaApouiis, Minn.—While stem rust 





has made its appearance in isolated lo- 
calities in the Northwest, its development 
to date has been extremely slow, says 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co. report 
of July 6. 

The luxuriant growth and abundance 
of moisture provide the conditions under 
which this disease usually flourishes. 
However, considering the preponderance 
‘tf rust resistant varieties of wheat seed- 
ed in the Northwest, and the fact that 
the crop in heavy producing areas is 
somewhat earlier than normal, it( is 
doubtful that rust constitutes a major 
hazard, the report states. Obviously, 
weather during the coming three weeks 
will have an important bearing on the 
development of this menace. Weeds con- 
tinue to be the subject of general com- 
ment, but adequate’ moisture is per- 
initting grain crops to win the race. 

\ period of warm, sunshiny weather 
would be ideal, the report continues, as 
growth is rank. It would be most de- 
sirable if crops could go through a 
hardening process before they are called 
upon to meet the hazards which they 
usually face during the month of July. 
Prospects currently are most favorable 
and, barring unusually adverse develop- 
ments, the outlook is for a larger than 
hormal crop in the Northwest. 
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Revision of Procurement Policies 
Brings Order to WFA Food Purchases 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Revision of the 
procurement policies of. the War Food 
Administration, under the leadership of 
Lee Marshall, director of distribution, 
is slowly and surely bringing govern- 
ment food purchases into a more rea- 
sonable relationship to demand. By next 
fall, when flour purchasing is resumed 
on a large scale, it is hoped that orders 
can be given to the milling industry 
with more regularity. 

The placement of an experienced busi- 
ness man _ between procurement and 
sales officers who is qualified to weigh 
procurement requests against inven- 
tories and actual demand seems to be 
the key to the Marshall method of pro- 
curement and distribution. Previously 
the functions of procurement and dis- 
bursement were loosely related and 
made realistic comparison difficult if 
not impossible. 

The Marshall administration of pro- 
curement and distribution generally di- 
vides food administration in categories 
along the broad general lines in which 
the food industry normally operates. 
Dairy products and related items, for 
example, are placed under control of a 
single executive who balances buying 
and disbursement. Food and feed ce- 
reals, grains and other associated com- 
modities are likewise brought under the 
administration of one experienced ex- 
ecutive. 


MAY REDUCE PRESENT INVENTORIES 


It is probable that present flour in- 
ventories will be reduced from the 
present level to approximately 65,000,000 
lbs, an amount considered adequate to 
meet sudden demands, according to re- 
liable reports from WFA headquarters. 
This basic inventory would be dis- 
tributed between coast ports, the gulf 
and possibly Buffalo, N. Y. Current 
flour inventories are considerably above 
this basic amount and the gradual reduc- 
tion of this excess inventory will in- 
fluence flour purchasing in the immedi- 
ate future. 

Officials of the WFA procurement of- 
fice say that they do not expect a 
heavy volume of shipping for overseas 
to commence before October, basing this 
opinion on estimated progress of the 
European campaign and shipping re- 
quirements connected with those opera- 
tions. When these overseas demands 
can be translated into purchase orders 
and geared to a steady movement from 
ports, flour purchases may level out at 
approximately half a million bags week- 
ly. Present policy at. WFA is being 
directed to a balancing of inventory 
stocks at safe levels during present 
lull in shipping facilities so that regu- 
lar and steady purchases may be made 
when a major program is undertaken. 


EUROPEAN DEMANDS OVERESTIMATED 


There is a strong conviction at WFA 
that European demands have been over- 
estimated and that previous procure- 
ment officials have extravagantly over- 
bought. They show, for example, stocks 
of soy flour amounting to approximate- 
ly 40,000,000 lbs which are deteriorat- 
ing rapidly with no effective demand in 
sight, leading to the probable conclu- 





sion that this substandard commodity 
will have to be disposed of as animal 
feed at substantial loss. In the mat- 
ter of flour these officials believe that 
domestic milling capacity will be able 
to meet requirements as they arise there- 
by removing the necessity of heavy 
stockpiles. 

A new diversion program which will 
involve a number of farm products 
that are under support programs, is 
to be announced shortly. Among the 
products to be included in the diver- 
sion program will be dry beans and 
peas. When crop reports have been 
issued on these and other commodities, 
centralized control executives will com- 
pare supply with carefully checked de- 
mand. Supplies in excess of actual de- 
mand will be disposed of by the trade. 
For example, in the case of dried peas, 
local dealers will be first authorized to 
offer excess quantities for sale in nor- 
mal channels. If buyers are not avail- 
able, the local dealer will then be in- 
structed to sell this commodity to the 
next most logical consuming group, 
which, in the case of dried peas, prob- 
ably would be the feed trade. Under 
this method of operation excessive quan- 
tities of commodities can be eliminated 








Doulle Trouble 








Hurcuinson, Kansas.—lIllustrative of 
the trials of country elevators is the 
experience of Ernest Powell, manager 
of the Western Terminal Elevator Co. 
plant at Chase, Kansas. He reported 
to President Bruce Young recently that 
just when eight boxcars were furnished 
to him after a shutdown, due to in- 
ability to get cars, both his helpers dis- 
appeared and he was no better off than 
on the preceding day. 

The car shortage is offering a definite 
check on movement and no hope for 
telling relief is held by railroads. Al- 
though harvest is general throughout 
the Hutchinson territory, receipts in 
barely topped the 
Grain men_ estimate 
the big movement will be spread over 


Hutchinson have 
2,200-car mark. 


90 days, nearly three times the normal 
rush period. 

Approximately half the wheat is be- 
ing sold by farmers, reports from line 
elevator operators indicate. The price 
has held nearly 10c above the loan rate 
and this has encouraged marketing. The 
biggest help thus far in the car strin- 
gency has come from the use of open 
gondolas. 

Protein continues to run low and mill- 
ers agree they’ll be lucky if they can 
obtain a 12% protein wheat mix. 

P. H, Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., declares 
he is entirely satisfied, after several 
tests, that the wheat will make good 
bread. “It seems nature has made up 
for the gluten deficiency by giving it 
exceptional quality,” said Mr. Baum. 
“We made thorough tests in a large 
bakery plant and the results were satis- 
factory in every way. Very little change 
in procedure is necessary.” 


as dangerous overhangs to normal mar- 
kets and the following year’s support 
program can be accurately geared to 
the condition of stocks and estimated de- 
mand. This policy is expected to cur- 
tail extension of acreage into specula- 
tive or unwanted crops and bring acre- 
age into a more normal and appropri- 
ate relationship with actual demand. 
Heretofore improper support prices have 
influenced acreage beyond consumption 
limits, resulting in wasteful and un- 
wanted surpluses. 

WEA officials point out that pricing 
policies adopted in liberated countries 
will have considerable influence on do- 
mestic policy. It has been revealed that 
in Italy stocks of wheat have been 
concealed from the occupying armies 
and are being held in anticipation of 
high prices. If our governing officials 
maintain a _ relatively high price for 
bread and low price for imported prod- 
ucts it will be possible to force these 
hidden stocks out into markets and re- 
move some demand for further lend- 
lease aid, it is said. 

Investigation of present WFA_poli- 
cies under Mr. ‘Marshall reveals that no 
longer are requests being accepted at 
face value but are given closest scru- 
tiny. They are weighed against every 
known factor such as, in case of flour, 
stocks of flour now on hand in the 
British Isles. It is probable that this 
overseas stockpile will ultimately find 
its way into continental markets, it is 
believed. 
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MINNESOTA GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Minneapo.is, Minn.—The fourteenth 
annual all-state golf tournament of bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen will be held 
July 19 at the Minneapolis Golf Club. 
This is the outstanding social affair of 
the year of the baking industry in Min- 
nesota. Last year, 110 men played golf, 
while 180 were present at the dinner in 
the evening. William Molan, of Regan 
Bros. Co., is chairman, and Otis Bur- 
chett, of Continental Baking Co., co- 
chairman. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARGENTINE CORN GOING 
TO EAST AND SOUTHEAST 


Mo.—The Southwest 
Grain Advisory Committee meeting in 
Kansas City July 11 found that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has allotted 
three of its cargoes of Argentine corn 
to New Orleans and one to a Texas 
port, with less than 200,000 bus being 
earmarked for Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, the only states in the south- 
western group that will receive the corn 
under the present system. Clearing 
through state committees, the War Food 
Administration and CCC estimated that 
most of the corn is needed in the East 





Kansas City, 


and through the Southeast, and after ap- 
parently determining that the corn will 
not arrive until September, assumed that 
the corn and sorghum crops in the South- 
west will cut the necessity in that area. 
The advisory committees in these areas 
are to be used in assisting the CCC to 
allocate this corn among the Class A 
mixers, with other mixers and dealers 
being provided by the AAA committees. 
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SHARP DECREASE IN FLOUR SALES 
FOLLOWS LATE JUNE BUYING RUSH 


—o———_ 
Most Buyers Withdraw From Market After Large Forward Book- 


ings the Previous Week—Sales Fall Away Down— 
Quotations Stronger at Most Markets 


Flour business dropped to very lim- 
ited volume the last week, as many buy- 
ers withdrew from the market following 
their big spree in the last few days of 
June. Most of the larger bakers and 
chain grocers booked their requirements 
for some time ahead in 
the pre-subsidy rushes of 
May and June and showed 
little inclination to enter 
the market for additional 
quantities. Some medium 
and small sized buyers pur- 
chased small amounts for near-by use. 
It was evident, however, that a few 
buyers are still paying close attention 
to the wheat market, in view of its sen- 
sitiveness to crop and political develop- 
ments. Flour prices have strengthened 
throughout the country, with most quo- 
tations at or near the ceiling levels. 

As was to be expected following the 
very heavy bookings during the closing 
days of June, inquiry at Minneapolis 
fell to low ebb. Sales the last week 
were confined to a few scattered carlots 
and the aggregate bookings of spring 
wheat mills were barely 12% of capacity, 
compared with 313% during the pre- 
ceding seven-day period and 102% a 
year ago. The undertone of the flour 
market is very much firmer. Mills gen- 
erally are holding quotations at ceil- 
ings, while a few companies are out of 
the market entirely on their top grades. 
High protein spring wheat clears are 
coming into their own again. The feel- 
ing is that these will be wanted later 
for mixing with low protein flours, and 
mills consequently will endeavor to ac- 
cumulate stocks. Recent surpluses seem 
to have been disposed of, so, from now 
on, prices are expected to be stronger. 
Directions are holding up fairly well. 

Business at Kansas City dropped off 
to almost nothing at times during the 
last week, but buying that did take 
place, plus reports of heavy business 
late the previous week, brought sales in 
the Southwest up to 100% of capacity. 
This compares with last week’s volume 
of 210% and 158% a year ago. Some 
buyers are still interested, a few of 
them being especially attentive to the 
market when the government showed 
that it intended to hold up wheat prices 
by virtually placing a floor under the 
market. Family flour business was most- 
ly done the previous week, although 
some modest sales have been booked the 
last week. Exporters await the Cuban 
subsidy, with guns loaded for a heavy 
rush of business, Clears are about un- 
changed. Running time of mills is good. 

Buffalo trade was light, with all classes 
of buyers content to fall back on their 
rather sizable forward bookings. Direc- 
tions continue fair. Sales at New York 
dropped to the vanishing point. Busi- 
ness late in June apparently filled all 
needs for the present and buyers show 
no inclination to add to bookings. Quo- 
tations are largely at ceiling levels. 
Southwestern high glutens are becoming 
increasingly scarce, as more mills with- 
draw offerings. Boston trading was 
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very light, but Pittsburgh reports rath- 
er lively business. 

Chicago reports a fair volume of busi- 
ness, chiefly in one- and two-car lots, 
although a few orders for up to 3,000 
bbls were included the past week. A 
slight improvement is noted in demand 
for family flour. Shipping directions are 
generally fair. The deep cut in the soft 
wheat subsidy has greatly disrupted 
flour business at Toledo. 

Just after the subsidy announcement, 
flour buying at St. Louis faded away 
and mills report bookings the last week 
extremely light. No large lots were 
booked and even carlot business to 
bakers and family trade was very light. 
Clears, however, are in good demand, 
with offerings very limited. 

Nashville reports no large bookings, 
although a fair volume of small lots for 
60, 90 and 120 days’ shipment was 
booked. Shipping directions on older 
contracts are generally good. Sales were 
light at Atlanta following the surge of 


business the previous week, The mar- 
ket is firmer, however. 

An active trade developed in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The government en- 
tered: the Portland market for approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 Ibs of cake, bakery 
and cracker flour. Shipment ranged 
from immediate through September. 

Domestic buyers also were active, 
being apprehensive of further price in- 
creases. Some Mexican sales are re- 
ported and there have been some book- 
ings with Puerto Rico. The sharp ad- 
vance in the wheat market touched off 
further buying by bakery and chain 
store trade at Seattle, and in the ag- 
gregate considerable flour was booked. 

PRODUCTION 

Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 361,000 sacks as 
compared with the output the previous 
week. The total output of the mills re- 
porting to THe NorriwfsTerNn MILLER, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 2,600,761 sacks, 
against 2,961,216 the previous week. A 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the output 
was 2,585,802 sacks, two years ago 2,- 
534,708 and three years ago 2,428,605. 
The central and southeastern states re- 
ported an increase of 5,000 sacks. All 
other areas show decreases, as follows: 
Northwest, 180,000; Southwest, 41,000; 
Buffalo, 4,000; Pacific Northwest, 51,000. 
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EASIER MIXED FEED DEMAND SLOWS 
INQUIRY FOR INGREDIENTS 


New Grains, Hay and Pastures Widely Available—Fewer Animals 
on Farms—Kansas City Shipments Drop 1,000 Tons— 
Wheat Millfeeds Remain Tight—Prices Unchanged 


Feedstuffs markets remain unchanged 
from the standpoint of price, but most 
large producing centers have experienced 
a noticeable let-up in demand for manu- 
factured feeds, which, in turn, has eased 
the pressure on by-product ingredients. 
Cattle, hog, poultry 
and dairy feeds are 
in much lighter de- 
mand than recently, 
especially in the 
Southwest, the trend 
being graphically indicated by a drop of 
over 1,000 tons in manufactured feed 
shipments from Kansas City the past 
week, compared with the previous week. 
As a result, feed mixers are less anxious 
about building up stocks of raw mate- 
rials, except in the case of wheat mill- 
feeds, which continue outstandingly ac- 
tive. The index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices, as compiled by the War Food 
Administration, remains at 194, against 
176.4 at this time last year. 

Availability of new crop oats, barley 
and wheat, along with abundant supplies 
of new crop hay, is a contributing fac- 
tor to the easier mixed feeds demand. 
The situation is unsettled further by 
the entry of Commodity Credit Corp. 
into southwestern markets the past week 
for sizable purchases of wheat. It is pre- 
sumed that its takings are to be added 
to its feed wheat holdings for later allo- 
cation. While the action is seen as a 
price supporting influence in the wheat 
market, it is interpreted as a potentially 
bearish factor in the feed situation. Re- 
cent heavy liquidations of livestock and 
poultry have greatly reduced the feed 


consuming units on farms and in feed 
lots. 
WHEAT FEEDS 

Regardless of the mixed feed trend, 
millfeeds at Kansas City continue in 
urgent demand. The sharp upturn in 
flour business has resulted in an increase 
in mill operations; however, mills per- 
sisted in the policy of limiting sales to 
spot and prompt shipment, and very 
little hope was held out that a change 
in the selling policy would develop in 
the immediate future. Shipments of 
bran and shorts totaled 4,525 tons for 
the period, against 4,150 tons a week 
earlier. 

At Minneapolis, output of feedstuffs 
appears about sufficient to take care of 
current needs during the week. There 
is no overabundance of offerings and 
everything in the feed line except pos- 
sibly ground grain feeds, continues to 
find a ready outlet. New offerings of 
wheat millfeeds remain scarce. Here 
and there mills booked limited quanti- 
ties for forward shipment as unfilled 
flour orders on mill books increased, but 
offerings generally are light. Dealers in 
a position to place feed orders along 
with mixed cars of flour are able to book 
for reasonably prompt shipment. 

At Buffalo, difficulty in obtaining ship- 
ping instructions on flour reduced pro- 
duction of millfeeds during the past 
week. Demand continues as urgent as 
ever and there are no general offerings. 
At Chicago the millfeed situation indi- 
cates very little change from a week ago. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, decreased 
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about 6,000 tons during the week, with 
total output at the three centers amount- 
ing to 41,405 tons, compared with 47,- 
537 the previous week and 47,430 a year 
ago, according to figures compiled by 
Tue Norruwestrn Miiier. Crop year 
production to date totals 88,942 tons, as 
against 87,514 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOME DETAILS OF INDIAN 
BURLAP BUYING REVEALED 


New York, N. Y.—Unofficial reports 
at last have been received that purchases 
of burlap are being made in India by 
the United States government agent 
through December. Until recently, the 
only buying indicated was of spot stocks, 
but this seems to indicate that the pol- 
icy will now be to buy through shippers 
in the open Calcutta market, instead of 
the long-term contracts with mills made 
last year. 

These futures contracts, as nearly as 
can be learned, are bought at prices 
which permit them to be landed here at 
exactly ceiling prices, including freight, 
insurance and duty, but without De- 
fense Supplies Corp. expenses in han- 
dling and distributing the goods here. 
Spot purchases are believed made at a 
higher price than last year’s contracts, 
but within a range. to permit ceiling 
maintenance if no duty is included as 
can be done with government imports. 

The total burlap contracted for in 
the past two months is unofficially set 
at 90,000 bales and substantial ship- 
ments against these purchases are going 
forward. Thus no appreciable lapse in 
receipts is expected, with completion of 
last year’s contracts. 

Cotton bagging is entirely at a stand- 
still awaiting new prices. Although only 
Class A print cloths are involved in bag 
manufacture, all constructions are out 
awaiting Office of Price Administration 
action. An increase of 114c lb is ex- 
pected on this type, bringing the price 
to 491,c lb which it is hoped will be 
added to ceilings. 

The trade is interested in the outcome 
of the Washington meeting with War 
Production Board officials to determine 
whether manufacture of dress print sacks 
shall be discontinued. The administra- 
tion wishes to keep these bags from go- 
ing out of circulation through being 
made into garments, but it is claimed, 
and evidence has been accumulated in 
proof, that eliminating them would cause 
real hardship in certain rural districts. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
17.02 a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





LEAVES WFA POST 

J. W. Hines, bakery consultant to 
the War Food Administration in the 
Chicago regional office, has left that 
post after a year’s service in educa- 
tional compliance work. Before his re- 
tirement in 1940, Mr. Hines had been 
an official of the Ward Baking Co. and 
later the Purity Bakeries Corp. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Fluctuate 


on Varied News 


Values Gain on Washington Action, But 
Fall Back on Favorable Crop Developments 


Kansas City, Mo.—Commodity 
Credit Corp. was in the market for 
wheat on July 10, with a bid of $1.50 
bu. They are believed to have 
bought over 1,000,000 bus. This 
price, 142 under the market for 
ordinary wheat, is attractive to large 
elevators only because they assume 
they will get several months’ storage, 
whereas by working for carrying 
charges they do not see quite as good 
an opportunity to make money on 
their storage wheat. CCC continues 
in the market, but it is not likely 
that very many more sales will be 
made on this basis unless the price 
softens in the next few days. 


¥ ¥ 


Wheat markets are highly sensitive 
to both news from Washington and 
progress of new crops, and as a re- 
sult, a fairly wide range of prices has 
occurred the past week. A sharp up- 
turn developed about the middle of the 
period, when it was 
reported that the 
national basic wheat 
loan rate was to be 
increased 7c bu to 
90% of parity. The 
bulge seemed to discount the market ef- 
fect of the administrative action, so that 
when the official announcement of the in- 
crease was released the following day, 





values were not greatly changed. Later, 
there was a turn to weakness when the 
government’s July crop report reflected 
trade opinion that the already record 
wheat production prospects had _ been 
further enhanced by favorable June 
weather. At the same time, market ob- 
servers are watching with great inter- 
est the reports that black stem rust is 
shrinking the crop in northern Kansas 
and southern Nebraska. The fungus in- 
fection thus is in an active stage near 
the southern border of the spring wheat 
belt, ready to attack if weather condi- 
tions favor its development. 

A late upturn on the closing day of 
the week brought prices of wheat fu- 
tures nearly up to last week’s levels, 
the finish being 14%4,@Ic off. Rye futures 
were strong and closed 314,@45,c above 
a week ago. 

Much speculative interest surrounds 
the sporadic purchases of wheat by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Traders realize 
that with its huge purchasing power, 
CCC wields a powerful price-making in- 
fluence, and this power is rendered even 
stronger by the secrecy which attends 
its buying splurges. So far, CCC offi- 
cials declare their purchases have been 
only a continuation of their feed wheat 
buying program. The strategic timing 
of such purchases, however, is viewed by 
grainmen and millers as fitting in very 
nicely with the directive in the recently 
extended price control act that the ad- 
ministration take “all lawful action” to 
obtain parity values for agricultural 
commodities. 

The potential supply of wheat for 
1944-45 was raised 93,000,000 bus in the 
July official crop report, as compared 
with the June estimate. Winter wheat 
outturn is placed at 793,086,000 bus and 


spring wheat 334,736,000, the combined 
total of 1,127,822,000 bus constituting an 
alltime record well above the previous 
high production of 1,008,000,000 bus in 
1915. A more detailed account of the offi- 
cial July crop report is carried else- 
where in this issue of Tue Nortruwest- 
ERN MILuer. 

The increase in the basic wheat loan 
rate to 90% of parity figures $1.38 bu 
to farmers, as a national average. At 
Kansas City and Omaha the revised loan 
rate is $1.51 for No. 1 hard or red, at 
Chicago and St. Louis it is $1.56 for No. 
1 hard, red or northern spring and at 
Minneapolis the new rate is $1.53 for 
No. 1 dark northern spring. 

New wheat moved to southwestern 
markets in such volume that many ad- 
ditional markets were placed under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission permit 
system to control shipments, the latest 
being Kansas City and seven Ohio 
terminals. The control action is neces- 
sary because of the boxcar shortage and 
inadequate manpower to unload grain 
promptly. 

With the heavy flow of low protein 
wheat continuing and high proteins 
hard to find, the wide spread of values 
between the high and low protein 
strengths continues almost unchanged 
at Kansas City. The entire premium 
structure softened a little, however, with 
ordinary protein quoted 144@Ic over the 
September future, or about Ic lower than 
a week ago. Everything over 14% pro- 
tein still hangs on the ceiling, and 12% 
wheat, which now seems to be the 
average wheat mix eventually for mills 
in the Kansas City area, is quoted 5c 
over September. A large portion of the 
receipts ranged around 12% protein, 
probably 20% of the arrivals being at 
this level. Except for the shriveled 
wheat, which rust is causing in northern 
Kansas and southern Nebraska, only a 
few lots of wheat at Kansas City are 
testing above the 12% level. Millers are 
not as active as elevators in buying 
floor offerings of wheat and it appears 
that flour sales have been pretty well 
covered, with mills taking more time in 
accumulating storage reserves. How- 
ever, the congestion, due to labor short- 
age, causes all buyers to slow down in 
their efforts to get wheat. 

About one fourth of the week’s ar- 
rivals of 1,667 cars at Minneapolis was 
billed to CCC. The rather moderate 
open market offerings moved readily at 
a steady to somewhat firmer basis for 
the higher protein types. The base on 
12% protein No. 1 dark northern spring 
held firm at 51,@6c over Minneapolis 
September, while No. 1 heavy dark 
northern spring was 61,c over. Above 
the base ranges, 13% protein brought 
lc additional premium, 14% protein 
8'%4c more, 15% protein 742@8%c addi- 
tional and 16% protein went at ceiling 
price. Average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat ‘tested at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the week was 13.68%, and the dur- 
um 12.56%. The general tone of the 
durum market was steady, with mill 
buyers readily taking the better quality 
offerings. Cash durum transactions are 
based entirely on Minneapolis futures, 
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Previous July 10, July 11, July 12, 
July 8, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Northwest 638,728 495,363 530,899 528,430 
Southwest 1,087,825 1,050,877 931,404 902,915 
| ET TU ree EE eee 462,952 414,581 363,662 317,610 
Central and Southeast ........ 404,857 399,641 425,444 378,746 366,075 
North Pacific Coast .......... 321,399 372,070 199,537 329,997 313,575 
Oe WeWiad veins 63.0 ce. Gay 2,600,761 2,961,216 2,585,802 2,534,708 2,428,605 
Percentage of total U. S. output 7 73 64 64 64 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop year flour production 
—————Percentage of activity. ’ cr July 1 to ‘ 
July 8, Previous July 10, July 11, July 12, July 8, July 10, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 47 65 50 48 47 564,797 773,673 
Southwest ....... 75 78 76 67 65 1,228,401 1,561,510 
pL: rr et 62 80 70 62 55 446,225 635,214 
Central and Ss. E. 61 50 57 58 59 471,464 612,847 
No. Pacific Coast 78 90 62 82 78 383,411 308,580 
TOG | cktors 63 72 64 61 59 3,094,298 3,891,824 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Say. BE oc esses 814,380 620,023 76 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 665,082 82 capacity output = tivity 
Year BBO wecvee 814,380 668,357 82 July ee Se eee 660,498 291,325 44 
Two years ago.. 814,380 564,661 689 Previous week .. 660,498 389,309 59 
Five-year Average -.+-..+esseeeee a) ©6€=C Xear ago ....... 738,822 320,601 43 
Ten-year Average § .--++-.eeeeeeee Two years ago.. 738,822 357,608 48 
Kansas -City Five-year Average .....-sseeeeeees 43 
Fuly BB cess 352,800 240,378 68 TUM=FORE AQVOTRRO oc. iicc icc cvcc.ce 42 
Previous. week .. 362.800 249,222 71 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ...... 352,800 224,867 64 estimated. 
Two years ago .. 352,800 224,216 64 Minneapolis 
PYVG-YOGF AVETERE 2c cccccecccvces 70 
&. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
POR*FORE RVOTABO \sidcvccvvevidecer 72 capacity output _ tivity 
Wichita Se BO cessive 318,120 167,017 53 
Sly 3-8 ..ccecee 111,132 86,862 78 Previous week - 318,120 249,419 78 
Previous week 111,132 83,215 75 Year ago ....... 319,284 174,762 54 
ae ere 111,132 69,753 63 Two years ago.. 353,388 173,291 49 
Two years ago.. 111,132 60,866 55 PUVO-FORP GVGTHRS ccoececccsricvves 49 
POU+FORF GVOTARS 26 civccvdevasccceve 47 
Salina r 
daly 9-8 2.555. 109,956 99,834 91 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week ... 109,956 90,306 82 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year O80 ...... 109,956 87,900 80 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago.. 109,956 81,671 74 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 2-8: 2.205. 269,100 201,247 75 
Previous week .. 269,100 235,070 87 
Year ago ...... 219,000 96,943 52 
Two years ago.. 256,368 205,116 80 
PEVG*VORE BVOTARO 6 obec ct cccseces 61 
TON-YOAFr AVETAGE 6 0 6c.ciccecvcecess 58 

Portland District 

July 2-8 ....... 143,200 120,152 84 
Previous week .. 143,200 *137,000 96 
Year ago ...... 143,200 102,594 72 
Two years ago.. 143,864 124,881 86 
Five-year A@Verage. ....c.ceeeeeeces 72 


TOUAVORE. DVOPOES . 6:b4 058 Cee hese wer 65 
*Estimated. 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
July 2-8 «....:. 792,240 404,857 61 
Previous week .. 792,240 399,641 50 
ROMP GOO. ces cce 745,366 425,444 57 
*Two years ago.. 651,974 378,746 58 
Five-year Average ........cceeeees 55 
Ten-year AVeCTABE .....-cccsesseves 57 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
An Se oa 577,416 369,066 62 
Previous week 577,416 462,952 80 
Year O60 ..... 577,416 414,581 70 
Two years ago.. 577,416 363,662 62 
Five-year Average .....ssseseerees 64 
Ten-year average ....-sereeereeee 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation repérts made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


o—Southwest——,  -——Northwest——. -—Buffalo—, 


-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 





July 2-8 ..ses- 25,170 §1,222 9,174 
Previous week.. 26,152 12,527 
Two weeks ago 26,305 12,456 
1943 25,365 50,046 10,027 
1942 .. 22,380 45,478 10,498 
1941 - 21,389 44,794 10,261 
1940 21,923 41,838 11,173 
Five-yr. average 23,245 46,696 10,227 


production to date production to date production to date 


21,701 7,061 15,919 41,405 88,942 
8,858 47,537 
8,669 47,430 
21,093 7,932 16,375 43,324 87,514 
19,808 6,958 13,551 39,836 78,837 
19,836 6,077 12,938 37,727 77,568 
19,038 7,214 14,355 40,310 75,231 
20,295 7,048 14,628 40,520 81,619 





with No. 1 and No. 2 hard amber durum 
selling 4@9c over the September future, 
No. 3 hard amber 3@7c. over and No. 
4 2@5c over. 

Pacific Coast cash wheat prices 
strengthened somewhat,. but did not fol- 
low the full upturn which occurred at 
eastern markets on the new loan rate 
announcement. Trading was rather 
moderate, with no urgent demand from 
any source and with offerings from the 


country very light. Old crop wheat is 
about cleaned up and farmers: are_ not 
yet interested in contracting their new 
crop. What little demand there is comes 
from millers desiring protein types to 
cover recent flour sales. Receipts at 
Puget Sound and Columbia _ River 
terminals totaled 221 cars last week, of 
which Portland received 112. Crop con- 
ditions in the Pacific Northwest are gen- 
erally favorable. 
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EASTERN CROPS DETERIORATING 
AS LARGE SECTIONS REMAIN DRY 


SRS RN 
Virginia Centers Drouth Area, But All Eastern States Need Rain 
—Conditions Favorable in Northern Plains—Wheat Harvest 
Progressing Rapidly—Rust in Kansas, Nebraska 


Further enlargement of eastern drouth 
areas was the noteworthy feature of the 
weather situation. the past week. While 
the most urgent need for rain still cen- 
ters in eastern Virginia, it has now be- 
come too dry for most crops in all cen- 

_tral and southern states from the Mis- 

sissippi Valley eastward. Also the up- 
per Mississippi Valley is in need of 
showers to soften the topsoil that has 
been packed by high temperatures and 
much sunshine since the earlier per- 
sistent rains, and in most of the great 
plains the topsoil needs moisture re- 
plenishment. 

Conditions continue unusually favor- 
able in the northern plains area, north- 


ern Rocky Mountain states and much 


of the great basin, and the outlook has 
greatly improved in the northeastern 
states, especially New England. Farm 
work has made exceptionally good prog- 
ress, considering the labor shortage. 
There is still some complaint of opera- 
tions being behind schedule, but farm- 
ers in general are keeping activities 
abreast of the season to a remarkable 
degree. 

Mostly ideal weather prevailed for 
harvesting winter wheat and this work 
made excellent progress generally. Har- 
vest is under way as far north as south- 
ern Pennsylvania, the lower lake region, 
and southeastern Nebraska. In the Ohio 
Valley, good advance is reported, with 
binder cutting completed and combining 
general in Illinois, while in Kansas har- 
vest is one fourth to one half done in 


central and northeastern sections, with 


yields better than earlier expected. In 
the Pacific Northwest, some wheat is 
about ready to cut in the earlier districts 
of Washington. 

Spring wheat continues to make good 
to excellent advance, with many reports 
of heading out well. Some fields are 
turning color in the southern - portions 
of the belt. In the northwestern plains, 
especially Montana, there is promise of 
bumper yields of small grains. 

The oat crop is more variable than 
wheat with a good many reports of un- 
satisfactory conditions, although improve- 
ment is reported in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Combining is beginning as far 
north as southern Illinois where, how- 
ever, much of the crop is poor. Flax 
in the northern plains is blooming and 
gives promise of a good crop. 

While there is a need for more mois- 
ture in the interior and eastern states, 
drouth conditions have not developed 
sufficiently to seriously affect the corn 
crop in its early growth stage. Local 
deterioration is reported, principally in 
the southeastern portions of the belt, but 
it is not extensive and general progress 
in the principal producing areas con- 
tinues mostly good to excellent. How- 
ever, the seasonal advance is decidedly 
variable. For example, in Illinois it 
ranges from just coming up to three to 
four feet tall, and in Iowa from just ger- 
minated to shoulder high and a little 
showing tassels. Some hybrid detasseling 


is reported from this state. Some corn is 
reported as knee high as far north as 
North Dakota. In some southern less 
important producing sections and parts 
of the middle Atlantic area, corn has 
been seriously damaged by continued 
dryness. ; 

Oklahoma wheat harvest is nearing 


completion, with adequate labor and 


machinery in all but a few counties. 


Custom combines and harvest hands are 
moving from Oklahoma into Kansas and 
western Texas. A large acreage of small 
grain stubble in Oklahoma has already 
been plowed. Condition of corn is good, 
but some fields are showing the effects 
of hot, dry weather. 


RUST IN KANSAS, NEBRASKA 


Black stem rust is severely damaging 
late wheat in Kansas, although yields 
to date have been above earlier expecta- 
tions. Reports indicate some wheat is 
being piled on the ground in south- 
western and south central Kansas _ be- 
cause of boxcar shortages and lack of 
storage facilities. Winter barley is ex- 
cellent, but spring barley is late and 
weedy. Oats are disappointing. Flax 
is starting to turn color, but is light and 
thin. Some early corn is tasseling. 
Nebraska reports a fairly heavy infec- 
tion of black stem rust in south central 
counties, with the fungus showing up 
in barley and some oats, as well as 
wheat. Wheat varies greatly, from some 
in south central Nebraska that is hardly 
worth harvesting to a promising outlook 
on summer fallow wheat in western 
counties. 

Yields of Indiana wheat: are running 
above average. Some oats have been 
cut. Corn is well cultivated and has 
fine color, but is now curling in many 
fields. Threshing of wheat and other 
small grains is well along in Kentucky. 
Corn is beginning to suffer from lack of 
moisture, but is mostly in fair to good 
condition, ranging from two feet tall to 
tasseling. As a whole, the state is very 
dry. 

Iowa corn has made good progress. 
The tallest is shoulder high and a little 
is showing tassels. Harvesting of wheat 
is in full blast in northern Ohio and 
southern Michigan, with numerous re- 
ports of excellent quality and high yields. 
Outturn may be nearly twice the size 
of last year. 


SPRING WHEAT HEADING 


Spring grains in South Dakota con- 
tinue to progress favorably, with prac- 
tically all in the heading stage. Grass- 
hoppers are in evidence, especially in 
the south central counties, but to date 
the only damage reported is in the south- 
ern two tiers of counties. The progress 
and condition of spring wheat in North 
Dakota are very good to excellent, al- 
though some Hessian fly damage is re- 
ported in southwestern counties. 

Montana winter wheat continues to 
fill under excellent conditions and now 
needs only warm, dry weather for ripen- 
ing. Spring wheat, oats arid barley are 


in the boot, with the more advanced 
fields and the early maturing barleys 
now headed out. 

Reports on spring wheat to the Occi- 
dent Elevator Division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. continue very opti- 
mistic. Early wheat is in the soft 
dough, but most of the crop is in blos- 
som or milk stage. The company says 
producers in its area are in a frame of 
mind to doubt another bumper crop of 
wheat, in spite of the fine prospects. 
Rust seems to be the thing they fear 
most, although so far the Occident offi- 
cials have not received a single authen- 
ticated report of black stem rust. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CANADA 
Harvesting of winter wheat has start- 
ed in some early districts of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, but first cars of new 
wheat are not expected for another week. 
The crop is filling out nicely under fa- 
vorable weather conditions. 

Weather in Ontario the past two weeks 
has been decidedly favorable to the win- 
ter wheat crop. Cutting is about to 
commence in the southwestern part of 
the province. In Quebec and the mari- 
time provinces, rains have been bene- 
ficial. 

Western Canada’s crop picture remains 
bright, although some areas continue to 
suffer from excessive moisture, while 
others need rain. Wheat and barley are 
heading rapidly and cutting is expected 
to start the first week in August. Wheat 
ranges from 24 to 36 inches in height. 
Heavy rains over large sections of the 
prairie last week assure sufficient mois- 
ture to carry summer fallow wheat to 
maturity. The Searle Grain Co. recently 
reported the condition of western Can- 
ada wheat at 99% of normal, compared 
with 94% at this time a year ago. The 
company reported an increase of 13% in 
wheat acreage, placing the area for the 
west at 18,900,000 acres. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas Wheat Piled 


on Ground 


Wicuita, Kans.—An estimated 2,000,- 
000 bus of wheat are piled on the ground 
on farms and beside railroads in southern 
Kansas because of the freight car short- 
age. At Wichita office workers in the 
mills are still helping to unload cars 
and unloadings have about kept up with 
the new arrivals, although on one oc- 
casion during the week the mills and ele- 
vators were two days late in their un- 
loadings. Wheat is testing from 60 to 62 
Ibs and protein averages about 11%. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—That the old 
American thanksgiving spirit still sur- 
vives was evinced this week in the small 
town of Okarche, Okla., when the 500- 
population town’s three 
churches held _ special 
thanksgiving services in 


Giving 
Thanks appreciation of the com- 
munity’s large wheat 


crop, which has reached the total of 1,- 
000,000 bus. It is the largest wheat crop 
harvested in 40 years in that area, and 
coming in a crucial wartime year, it has 
evoked a particular spirit of thanksgiv- 
ing. 
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U. S$. Crop Total 
Fails to Reflect 
Rust Damage 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Although the gov- 
ernment July crop estimate was higher 
and broadly interpreted as bearish, the 
grain trade at Kansas City is sure that 
it could not anticipate the rust damage 
that suddenly is showing up in the later 
maturing hard winter wheat of western 
and northern Kansas and much of Ne- 
braska. This wheat, which is showing 
as much as 50% damage in broad areas, 
does not constitute a great share of win- 
ter wheat acreage but enough to cause 
an appreciable dent in the total esti- 
mate. 





Omaha grain firms have received a 
number of samples of wheat showing 
effects of black rust and there are some 
reports that it is general over all of 
Nebraska. Test weights as light as 49 
to 51 lbs are reported in the southern 
counties and some well posted grain men 
think there may be a loss of 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 bus from the July govern- 
ment estimate of 46,000,000 bus for 
Nebraska. 

The Kansas crop is otherwise coming 
in as expected, with big yields, continued 
low protein and fine milling and baking 
characteristics... Kansas City received 
2,280 cars in the heaviest late run of 
wheat in history, bearing out the pre- 
dictions that labor and transportation 
would make this harvest a week or more 
later than usual. 

With the Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas crops virtually “in,” the bulk of 
the hard winter wheat acreage missed 
the tragedy of rust which seems to 
have been deferred in those areas by 
cool weather, winds and ideal conditions 
only to descend on the later, higher 
altitude wheats north and west. As a 
result these late wheats have higher pro- 
tein levels but not higher millable pro- 
teins since most of the gain would be 
in increased percentage of bran coat. 
Some of the wheat coming in to St. 
Joseph and Omaha is 50-lb test weight 
and 138% protein but probably would 
not mill out much higher protein than 
higher test weight and lower protein 
wheat, millers point out. 

The grain trade and millers now are 
watching the coming spring wheat har- 
vest which has the contagious rust 
plague flourishing on its southern bor- 
der and may, under certain weather 
conditions, be struck by the same trag- 
edy. However, the great acreage of 
rust resistant wheat in the Northwest 
will hold down the damage, many be- 
lieve. 
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MAY, JUNE DROUTH SPOILS 
VIRGINIA CROP PROSPECT 


RicumMonp, Va.—May and June this 
year were the driest of record in Vir- 
ginia and prospects for late crops.are at 
this time disappointing. Ample moisture 
earlier in the year enabled this state to 
produce excellent wheat and_ barley 
crops. The wheat was harvested under 
most favorable conditions and movement 
has passed the peak. Practically no corn 
was produced in Virginia last year and 
prospects this year are no better. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS... 


Go All The Way 


@ Select the Commander or Larabee 
“bakers” flours that best meet your bak- 


ing requirements—in the full confidence 








that they will stand up to your needs a// 





the way. 


| Let the COMMANDER-LARABEE representatives 









Ste cme cee 































That's because Commander-Larabee are special- 
ists in bakers flours. Nothing is left to chance. 
From the selection of the best bread wheats, all 
the way to your ovens—every type or kind of 
flour is kept under constant control. 
Experimental and test milling — control labora- 
tories right in the mills—special research and 
vitamin laboratories—commercial test bakeries— 
all record and safeguard the baking quality and 
uniformity of the flours you choose for your bakery. 


















tell you more about these flours that give you 
quality resulits—all the way. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS.. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


a 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesors 


























She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


or 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR’ 

















| | National Cotton Council | 





(Continued from page 4.) 
tion as a whole or any particular inter- 
est, must win the approval of two thirds 
of the delegate members representing 
each of the six interests, with each inter- 


- est voting separately, to be adopted. 


Thus, 16 cotton farmers—one third, 
plus one, of the total of producer dele- 
gates—or 11 cotton spinners, possess the 
power to halt any council activity or to 
reject any position or policy which might 
be considered detrimental to the best 
interests of the industry as a whole. 

The council is directed, immediately, 
by a board of directors of 30 men se- 
lected by the delegate members. Each 
of the six interests selects five members 
to serve as directors, and the council’s 
by-laws further provide that each state 
unit and each spinner district shall have 
at least one member on the board of 
directors, assuring widespread represen- 
tation of the industry. Officers of the 
council are chosen by the directors. 

The council’s financing also is as wide- 
spread through the industry and as far- 
reaching across the cotton belt as is its 
direction. Principal source of its income 
is a contribution, by the cotton producer, 
of 5c on each bale of cotton grown. 
Originally, this contribution was Ic per 
bale, but the increase has been in keep- 
ing with the rapid expansion of the 
council’s activities. 

Second major source of revenue comes 
from cotton ginners and _ cottonseed 
crushers, with the former contributing 
2c on each ton of cottonseed sold, and 
the latter adding lc for each ton pur- 
chased, as well as collecting and remit- 
ting the ginner contributions. 

The contributions from the producers 
of cotton are collected by the merchants 
who handle the cotton, and in turn are 
passed on to the compresses and ware- 
houses. The compresses discharge their 
obligation to the council through the 
service of collecting and remitting the 
5e contributions. Thus, this principal 
revenue, though contributed by millions 
of individual farmers, comes to the 
council from the 302 compresses elim- 
inating a vast amount of clerical work. 
The warehouses also contribute 1,c’ per 
bale on any cotton kept in storage for 
more than 60 days. 

Spinners, who in some sections of the 
country purchase cotton in flat ship- 
ments without it going to ‘the presses, 
make the 5c contribution on such pur- 
chases. At present, the council’s direc- 
tors have authorized amendments to the 
finance plan which would bring the coun- 
cil greatly increased revenues in antici- 
pation of greatly expanded postwar ac- 
tivities. This plan will become effective 
in time to apply, in some degree, to the 
1944-45 crop. 

In pursuing its primary objective, 
the council has used effectively, and’ has 
expanded continually, its weapons of re- 
search and promotion. Beginning with 
a department of advertising and pub- 
licity, whose principal function five years 
ago was the occasional issuance of a 
news release about cotton, the council 
today has a division of public relations 
and sales promotion which conducts more 
than a dozen advertising, promotion and 
publicity campaigns. From the one-man 
office which in 1989 compiled statistics 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 
Elevator 
to Your 


Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS - 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








. e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 
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Current Feed Prices 
Far Exceed Ten- 


Year Averages 


Prices of practically all feedstuffs held 
unchanged at ceiling levels during June. 
June prices, however, were from 40% 
higher to more than double the 10-year 
June average. This wide range in prices 
reflects the different levels at which 
maximum prices were established for the 
various by-product feeds, according to 
the War Food Administration. 

Wheat millfeed prices remained at the 
ceiling levels established in 1942. The 
average price of $37.75 ton for bran at 
Minneapolis in June was 88% above the 
10-year average of $20.10 ton. At Kan- 
sas City the wholesale price of $36.50 in 
June was 90% over the 10-year aver- 
age of $19.25 per ton. 

Oilseed meal prices in June were from 
40 to 90% above the 10-year average. 
The June price of cottonseed meal at 
Memphis averaged $48.50 ton, or 89% 
above the 10-year average of-$25.60 ton. 
Linseed meal sold relatively higher than 
other oilseed feeds in the period before 
the war and the June, 1944, average 
was only 40% higher than the 10-year 
average. At Minneapolis, 34% protein 
linseed meal averaged $45.50 ton in 
June, compared with $43.50 a year ago 
and $32.55 the 10-year average. Soy- 
bean meal at Chicago averaged $51.90 
ton in June, compared with a 10-year 
(1933-42) June average of $30.35 ton. 
A year ago the June average price was 
$40.40. 

Gluten feed prices in June were around 
90% above the 10-year average, with 
the June average price at Chicago $41.50, 
compared with $32.50 a year ago and a 
10-year average of $21.70 ton. Alfalfa 
meal prices at present price ceilings are 
more than double the 10-year average 
and nearly 45% higher than a year ago. 
No. 1 fine alfalfa meal at Kansas City 
averaged $47.40 ton in June, compared 
with $32.95 a year ago and a 10-year 
average of $21.40. 
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NORTHWEST GRAIN CROPS 
SHOW EXCELLENT GROWTH 


MinneEApouis, Minn.—During the past 








two weeks favorable weather has result- 
ed in further excellent development of 
grain crops in the Northwest, the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co, reports. Tem- 
peratures have been moderate for the 
most part, and rainfall has been fre- 
quent. Present moisture supplies are 
practically sufficient to mature small 
grain crops in a large part of the terri- 
tory. In the south, where crops have 
been handicapped by excessive moisture 
from the beginning of the growing sea- 
son, only moderate precipitation has been 
experienced during the past week, and 
the comparatively poor prospect in this 
area shows some improvement. 

Small grains are headed and filling 
properly. Winter grains have filled well, 
are beginning to take on color, and har- 
vest in the south may begin within the 
next two weeks. Good quality crops are 
in prospect. The smallness of the acre- 
age devoted to rye becomes more notice- 
able as harvest is approached. 

Corn has made good progress, despite 
the lack of any protracted period of 
high temperatures. Notwithstanding its 
backwardness, a large crop can be pro- 


duced, given a long and favorable grow- 
ing season. Flax, which was planted 
over an extended period of time, is, as a 
result, in practically all stages of de- 
velopment, but in most sections is in 
bloom. 
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Special Cover Honors 
50 Years of Service 
by Milling Executive 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The fiftieth an- 
niversary of John J. Kovarik’s associa- 
tion with the International Milling Co. 
was commemorated in the June issue 
of The Grist, the company’s monthly 
publication for its employees. Mr. Ko- 
varik, now a vice president of the com- 
pany, entered its employ as its first 
office boy when he was 13 years of 
age. 

A picture of Mr. Kovarik appears on 
the cover of the magazine on a back- 
ground of gold. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the front cover of the 
magazine as it was autographed by a 
number of executives of the company 





Facsimile of The Grist Cover 


before being sent to Mr. Kovarik at 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Kovarik is the only person con- 
nected with the International Milling 
Co. who has achieved the record of 50 
years of service with the company. Since 
the company’s program calls for retire- 
ment at the age of 65, it is improbable 
that any other employee will achieve 
that record. 
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BAKERS VOTE FOR POSTWAR TRADE 
CONTROLS AT W. E. LONG MEETING 


sccindiaadllminitienca 
Declaration for Voluntary or Mandatory Regulation of Sales Prac- 
tices to Follow War Regulations Adopted at General 
Managers’ Conference in Chicago, June 19 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Favoring continued 
prohibition after the war of five sales 
practices, the General Managers Confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the W. 
E. Long Co. in Chicago, June 19-21, 
adopted a declaration and resolution ad- 
vocating continuing prohibition of these 
trade practices by voluntary or man- 
datory means. 

It is the purpose of this group that 
every baker have the opportunity to 
express his own will in this matter, 
over his own signature, through the 
appropriate officials of his national, 
state, or district association. It was 
ordered that copies of the resolution be 
sent to such associations, and also to 
the War Food Administration, Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Office of 
Price Administration, in order that those 
who are presently concerned with the 
successful conduct of the national war 
effort may know the will of representa- 
tive bakers and support their, efforts for 
more efficient bakery management in the 
best interest of the farmer, the consum- 
ing public and the baking industry. 

W. E. Long, chairman, in opening the 
conference, made a fervent plea for con- 
certed, organized action by all inde- 
pendent bakers, so that the strength of 
their position can be established to help 
prevent the return of prewar trade 
abuses which would jeopardize their 
chances for future success. He also said 
that the independent baker can insure his 
future and prepare his business for post- 
war markets by starting now _ to 
use proper promotional methods. The 
thoughts which he outlined pervaded the 
conference, the theme of which was, “To- 
morrow’s Markets Can Be Won Today.” 

John T. McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Association, told of 
his experiences in talking with bakers 
from all parts of the country. He pointed 
out that war time prosperity, with its 
automatic increase in volume, has made 
the baking industry extremely vulner- 
able. Optimistic because of this volume, 
many bakers are seemingly unconcerned 
about their future. If uncontrolled com- 


At the W. E. Long Conference 


petitive abuses are resumed after the 
war, if and when government controls 
are lifted, the result would be to destroy 
the gains made in a lifetime of individual 
effort by many bakers. He stressed 
the need for careful planning today to 
insure a stable position tomorrow. 

“Bakers will remain vulnerable,” he 
said, “until. every bakery manager un- 
derstands that competitive trade rela- 
tions and public relations are part of his 
business life. A suitable amount of 
time should be regularly and consistent- 
ly devoted to these relations problems 
within the framework of the law. -Es- 
tablish for yourself an ideal of baking 
industry methods which you will speak 
for, and fight for, in all sincerity, until 
the baking industry takes an important 
place as a prudently managed business, 
benefiting, in proper relation, the far- 
mer and other suppliers, the workers, 
and the public for whose service bakers 
exist.” 

DISCUSSION OF REGULATIONS 

Leading independent bakers from all 
parts of the country participated in an 
open discussion on the benefits of pro- 
visions of WFO 1, and their effect on 
the baking industry. Many spoke of the 
need for immediate and unified action 
to make sure that the industry does not 
go back to wasteful, costly and unfair 
trade practices. A very few argued for 
no regulation whatsoever, but the general 
and practically unanimous opinion was 
that those provisions of WFO 1 which 
proved so beneficial during the war ef- 
fort should be retained for postwar 
years. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of feedstuffs from Minne- 
apolis during June were: millfeed 86,010 
tons, screenings 5,430, linseed meal 27,- 
060, compared with 68,490, 4,770 and 22,- 
590, respectively, last year. Total ship- 
ments for the crop year, Aug. 1, 1943, 
to June 30 last, were: millfeed 951,- 
810 tons, screenings 68,820, linseed meal 
278,940, against 584,310, 57,900 and 304,- 
320 a year ago. 
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SMALLER SUPPLIES 
OF BARLEY LIKELY 


New Crop Plus Carry-Over Probably 
Will Total Less Than Amounts 
Consumed in 1943-44 Season 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Barley supplies 
for the 1944-45 season from present in- 
dications will fall about 8% below the 
quantity used in the United States for 
feed and other purposes last season, the 
War Food Administration states in its 
semi-annual barley market review. Pros- 
pects for barley at the first of June 
were for a crop about 7% smaller than 
last season, while stocks of old crop 
grain were only about % as large as a 
year earlier. Utilization of barley in- 
creased steadily during the past three 
years, but dropped off during the past 
six months, reflecting diminishing sup- 
plies and relatively high prices. Barley 
prices have been at maximum levels 
since these were established last Decem- 
ber. 

With a greatly reduced acreage, but 
with better than average prospects, a 
barley crop of 299,533,000 bus was indi- 
cated June 1. This compares with 322,- 
187,000 in 1943 and is considerably 
smaller than the large 1942 crop, which 
amounted to 429,167,000 bus, and is less 
than any crop since 1939. However, it is 
about 17% larger than the 10-year 
(1933-42) average of 256,350,000 bus. 

Stocks of barley on June 1 amounted 
to 67,627,000 bus and were smaller than 
any year since 1940. While commercial 
stocks on June 1 were about the same 
as last year, farm stocks were 39% less 
than a year ago, but about a third 
larger than the 1934-42 average. No 
June 1 figures are available on stocks 
of barley at interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses. However, on April 1, 
stocks in these positions amounted to 30,- 
887,000 bus compared with 38,459,000 a 
year earlier. 

With smaller stocks and a smaller indi- 
cated crop the domestic supply of bar- 
ley for 1944-45 may be only 367,160,000 
bus, compared with a total supply of 
454,360,000 for 1943-44 and 514,216,000 
for 1942-43. To the domestic supply will 
be added any net imports of barley. The 
domestic supply of barley for 1943-44 
was augmented by shipments from 
Canada amounting to 27,142,557 bus for 


Barley: Supply and Distribution, 


the period Aug. 1, 1943, to June 1, 1944, 
compared with 21,705,369 in the same 
period in 1942-43. 

Disappearance of barley increased con- 
siderably from 1939 to about the begin- 
ning of 1944, when smaller supplies pre- 
vented further increase. Disappearance, 
June through November, amounted to 
253,450,000 bus in 1943. For the sec- 
ond half of the year, December through 
May disappearance amounted to 146,- 
510,000 bus. For the entire year disap- 
pearance amounted to 398,960,000 bus in 
1943-44, compared with 425,199,000 in 
1942-43. and 352,008,000 in 1941-42. 

This increase in disappearance resulted 
from large demands for feed for greater 
numbers of livestock and from increased 
consumption of barley in malting and 
distilling. Consumption of barley for 
malting and distilling is estimated at 
over 80,000,000 bus for 1943-44, compared 
with 78,203,000 in 1942-43; 68,777,000 for 
1941-42 and 57,830,000 for 1940-41. With 
smaller supplies of barley vailable, dis- 
appearance for feed amounted to 298,- 
370,000 bus in 1943-44 compared with 
318,403,000 in 1942-43 and 250,327,000 in 
1941-42. 
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LAKE PACKAGE FREIGHTERS 
WITHDRAWN FROM DULUTH 


DututH, Minn.—Flour mills in this 
area must now depend entirely on rail 
transportation for moving flour and feed 
supplies eastward since package freight- 
ers have been- withdrawn for the dura- 
tion and the Duluth office has been 
closed. 

Shortage of manpower was a contrib- 
uting factor in the decision, It also 
has been said that the boats lacked dock 
facilities since they were returned by the 
government to the private owners. 

The boats were fitted only for carry- 
ing bulk grain and there is very little 
left for movement at the present time. 
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CCC CORN LOANS 
Wasuinoton, D. C. — Commodity 

Credit Corp. through June 30, 1944, had 

completed 6,854 loans on 17,723,036 bus 

in the amount of $6,502,250.41. The 
average amount advanced was 84c bu. 

On the same date last year 48,050 loans 

had been completed on 56,450,343 bus 

in the amount of $438,642,841.12. This 
is the final report in the 1943 corn loan 
program. 





United States, 1939-40 to 1944-45 


(In 1,000 bus) 


Items of Supply and 




















Distribution 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
Supply—Stocks, June 1: 
UA Pern Sree 51,784 49,437 64,792 76,743 95,621 58,679 
OCOMUMIOCCIR] 6 ceeicecaces 5,745 8,809 4,726 4,541 8,767 8,948 
Cen CE ee ee 57,529 58,246 69,518 81,284 104,388 67,627 
EPORMCIION © Faci.cestvasia 278,163 308,944 362,082 429,167 322,187 299,533 
Imports, June-November 671 * 1,168 77 13,765 927,785 
Total supply ....... 336,363 368,358 431,677 514,216 454,360 **367,160 
Distribution, June-November: 
Malting and distilling... 30,253 28,990 34,529 41,797 42,586 
Unen. tof > 2900? . ciate. 5,157 5,213 6,447 5,719 4,974 
Feed and other usest... 122,665 128,906 155,740 184,321 205,890 
Exports, June-November 2,733 404 670 t t 
Total disappearance. 160,808 163,513 197,386 231,837 253,450 
Supply—Stocks Dec. 1: 
BRA eee eee 155,449 195,163 225,552 270,225 177,578 
Commercial .........0.. 20,106 9,682 8,739 12,154 23,332 
WERE -bbaig 40% vealed s 175,555 204,845 234,291 282,379 200,910 
Imports, December-May. 109 248 91,615 915,371 412,227 
Total supply ...... 175,664 205,093 235,906 297,750 213,137 
Distribution, December-May: 
Malting and distilling.. 27,720 28,840 34,248 36,406 $38,132 
Used for seed* ........ 20,628 20,852 25,787 22,874 19,898 
Feed and other usesf.. 67,792 85,640 94,587 134,082 87,480 
Exports, December-May. 1,278 243 t t t 
Total disappearance. 117,418 135,575 154,622 193,362 145,510 


*It is estimated that 20% of barley is fall sown and 80% is spring sown. 
t+ Includes barley used in producing malt for yeast, soft drinks, etc., which for 1939 


was 3,175,000 bus, according to census figures. 


t Confidential. 


{ Imports or shipments from Canada only. 


§ Estimate. 
** Indicated domestic supply. 
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GOOD BREAD FROM NEW WHEAT— 
VERDICT OF CONFERENCE AT AIB 


Bakers Must Adjust Shop Practices But Loaf to Be Normal in 
Volume With Excellent Crumb and Texture, Chicago 
Meeting of Technologists Concludes 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Bakers will bake good 
bread with the new wheat crop—that 
was the conclusion developed at the con- 
ference of milling and baking technolo- 
gists at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, July 7, when facts pertaining to 
the low protein content of the new wheat 
crop from the Southwest were discussed. 
Bakers will be obliged to adjust their 
shop practice to develop proper dough 
consistency but, if properly handled, the 
loaf will be of normal volume and of 
excellent Crumb and texture. 

Analyses show that the flour now be- 
ing milled from the winter wheat crops 
of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas is run- 
ning unusually low in protein. Bakers 
flours from mills which ordinarily have 
contained 12% protein or more, this year 
will probably contain from- 10.5% to 
11%, it was reported at the conference. 
So-called bakers 80% patent is running 
10.6% to 10.7% protein. It was brought 
out that the weather conditions which 
are responsible for these lower protein 
values have prevailed throughout the 
wheat growing areas of the United 
States. It may be anticipated that the 
trend toward lower protein content will 
occur likewise in other bread flours and 
no doubt in soft wheat flour as well. 

Because of the small supplies of wheat 
now on hand from last year’s harvest, 
the flour from the new crop already is 
moving in trade channels. It was the 
opinion of the government representa- 
tives present at the conference that 
specifications for the purchase of army 
flour, which have called for a minimum 
of 12% protein, should be adjusted as 
soon as possible to avoid difficulties of 
procurement. Bakers should begin now 
to take steps to adjust their shop prac- 
tice so as to give the flour the proper 
handling. Absorption probably will run 
from 2% to 4% lower than is customary. 
Mixing time will be considerably less. 
A shorter fermentation time will be re- 
quired. Precise details will need to be 
developed in each shop. 

It was brought out at the meeting that 
the trend in protein content of Ameri- 
can grown wheats has been upward, so 
that bakers have become accustomed to 
higher protein content in their flour than 
was the case in former years. European 


wheats also tend to be lower in protein 
content than those grown in the United 
States. According to Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
“In those regions of Europe which pro- 
duce the finest bread, and where the 
bread consumption is greatest, the bak- 
ers never saw flour of protein content as 
high as we will have this year.” 

A number of technical problems per- 
taining to the new wheat crops still re- 
main to be studied. Arrangements were 
made to channel through the American 
Institute of Baking for dissemination 
to bakers, government agencies, the 
armed services and others needing such 
information, the results of collaborative 
studies as well as further facts about 
the new wheat crops as they develop. 

Among those present at the confer- 
ence were Dr. C. H. Bailey, University 
of Minnesota; Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
American Institute of Baking; Louis 
W. Haas, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; 
C. J. Patterson, Patterson & Becken- 
bach, Kansas City,—all members of the 
scientific advisory committee of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Others in attendance were Dr. Paul 
Holton and Lt. Edward Marder of the 
Chicago .Quartermaster Depot, U. S. 
Army; Roland J. Clark, Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina; Maurice Jackson, Vienna 
Model Bakery, Chicago; R. W. Mitchell, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago; W. 
Floyd Keepers, Wheat Flour Institute; 
Lloyd E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; G. Cul- 
len Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; John T. McCarthy, president, 
American Bakers Association. 
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GOVERNMENT’S PETITION 
DENIED IN MILLING SUIT 


Cuicaco, I11.—Judge Philip L. Sulli- 
van in Federal Court has denied the 
government’s petition for a reversal of 
his directed verdict of acquittal in the 
flour millers’ anti-trust case. The peti- 
tion alleged lack of jurisdiction. The 
Department of Justice may ask the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for a mandamus 
requiring Judge Sullivan to rescind his 
directed verdict. 


ninte 





Housewife’s Criticism of Bread 


HE criticism of commercially baked 
bread made by housewives centers on 
four points chiefly, according to A. M. 
Corrigan, of Arthur Kudner, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. Speaking at the recent 
meeting of the Potomac States Bakers 
Association, Mr. Corrigan described a 
thorough survey of housewives’ opinions 
on bread, which his firm helped conduct 
not long ago. Here’s what the women 
said they did not like about bread: 
11% said it was too heavy, too doughy. 
7.5% said it didn’t have enough sub- 
stance. 
6% said it lacked flavor, 





5.6% said it dried out too quickly. 

It should be added here that 65% of 
women questioned had no fault to find 
with bakers bread at all. 

“Experts on baking,” Mr. Corrigan 
added, “tell me that there are still too 
many bakers who just won’t use enough 
dough for the size of their pan. They 
tell me there are still too many bakers 
who think they can skimp on ingredients 
or short-cut the known successful for- 
mulas. But any baker can increase the 
consumption and popularity of his loaf 
if he can figure out a way to get it to the 
consumer faster, while it is still good 
and fresh.” 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 
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DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
te 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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K. D. SMITH ELECTED HEAD 
OF KENTUCKY FEED GROUP 


Louisvitte, Ky.—K. D. Smith, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, was elect- 
ed president of the newly formed Ken- 
tucky Feed Association which held its 
organization meeting at the University 
of Kentucky Experiment Station June 
29. Carl Hudgins, Sun Ray Feed Mills, 
Lexington, was elected vice president, 
and L. M. Painter, Farmers Home 
Journal, Louisville, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

About 75 representatives of feed manu- 
facturers, mixers and dealers in Ken- 
tucky attended the meeting and joined 
the organization, Mr. Smith, who acted 
as temporary chairman of the meeting, 
announced. By-laws and code of ethics 
were presented by Mr. Hudgins and 
adopted by the association. Other com- 
mittee reports were made by S. T. 
Chase, Lexington, and C. H. Hunter, 
Louisville. 

After the association was organized, 
talks on the feed situation were made 
by Aubrey Brown, Fordyce Ely, W. M. 
Insko, Jr., E. J. Wilford and R. C. 
Miller of the College of Agriculture. 
W. P. Garrigus of the college presided. 

Members of the board of directors of 
the association are Carl Hudgins, S. T. 
Chase and William Talbert, Jr., of Lex- 
ington; C, H. Hunter, Henry Fruech- 
tenicht, Edward Aubrey, A. B. Young 
and K. D. Smith of Louisville; W. J. 
Simpson and Wayne Foust of Owens- 
boro; Edward Yopp of Paducah, J. W. 
Thomson of Madisonville, and Charles 
Wooten of Louisa. 
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$175 OFFERED AS PRIZES IN 
ESSAY CONTEST FOR MILLERS 
SEATTLE, Wasu.—The Pacific district 
of the Association of Operative Millers 
is sponsoring an essay contest among 
flour and feed milling employees work- 
ing in that district. Prizes of $100, $50 
and $25 are being offered for the three 
top ranking essays or technical papers, 
Armand H. Rousseau, chairman of the 
district organization, has announced. 
The prize money was contributed by 
the North Coast Millers Association. 
Head millers and superintendents are 
not eligible for competition. The papers 
are due Aug. 20 and will be judged by 
Dr. C. O. Swanson, R. O. Pence and J. 
E. Anderson, all members of the staff of 
the department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. Contest- 
ants are limited to any subject pertain- 
ing to the flour or feed milling industry. 
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ELEVATOR REORGANIZES 
UNDER BANKRUPTCY ACT 
Burrato, N. Y.—Solvent, but unable 
to meet its debts as they mature, the 
2,100,000-bu Marine Elevator Co., Buf- 
falo, has received approval to reorganize 
under the Bankruptcy Act. Under the 
reorganization plan presented to the 
federal court, holders of bonds worth 
$451,000 are to receive 70c on the dol- 
lar. James W. Persons, federal referee 
in bankruptcy, was appointed trustee 
and authorized to employ Harold L. 
Abell as president of the corporation 
and Edward K. Nolan as_ secretary- 
treasurer. Interest on the bonds has 
been in default since 1937 and operation 
of the elevator has been under George A. 
Keller, who was appointed receiver in 
1940. 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY) 
&j AKG cirTy , MInNEBSOTA 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 ° 











WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THERE’S NO QUESTIONNAIRE 
SHORTAGE 

Fed up as people are on government 
forms we still make bold to call atten- 
tion to Form BB40-4414 of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, one of the 
many subdivisions of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In the regimentation of farmers gov- 
ernment agents roam around interview- 
ing and getting the information this 
form calls for. We counted 337 places 
to fill in answers, then lost track. Here 
are a few samples of the quiz: 

To what ethnic group do you belong? 

What is the number of towns outside 
of California in which you have lived 
since 1935? 

How many separate jobs have you 
held since 1935? 

What is the 
major crops? 
this 
special name? 

To what church or Sunday school do 
you belong and how often do you attend? 

Did any member of your family change 
church affiliations since coming here? 


acreage of your three 


Does neighborhood go by any 


¥ ¥ 

Do you attend church 
frequently than formerly? 
Do you or members of your family at- 
tend: school functions? card parties? 
picnics? dances? movies? community af- 


more or less 


fairs? 

Do you have a small group of close 
friends? How many? 

Where do they live and what do they 
do? 

List the families with whom you have 
visited regularly in 1943 and 1940 and 
whom you consider your most intimate 
friends. 

Are they related to you and how long 
have they lived where they do now? 

Give total of visits and total of visits 
returned. 

Where 
rationing? 

From whom do you regularly buy: 
Groceries? Men’s clothing? Women’s 
clothes? Gas and oil? Farm machinery? 
Feed and seed? 

Where do you do your banking? 

Who’s your doctor? 

Where do you attend the movies? 

What newspapers do you take? 

Where do you go to hire labor? Where 
to find work? 

Did you have a vegetable garden in 
1943? In 1941? 


did you buy gasoline before 
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Did you keep chickens or have a cow 
in those years? 

Is your house brick, stucco or frame? 
How many rooms? Is the water piped? 
Do you have electric or gas lighting? 
What refrigeration? Do you have a 
radio, telephone, automobile? 

What education have you and your 
wife? 

¥ ¥ 

Said Congressman Jed Johnson of 
Oklahoma, when this particular question- 
naire was being discussed: 

“For months and months I have said 
that I have been fed up with these in- 
sane, ridiculous, inexcusable question- 
naires that have been sent out not by 
the Department of Interior but by the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
departments. I think the time is long 
past due when we should put a stop to 
such asinine questionnaires, which are 
an insult to the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people.”—Fairmont (Minn.) Daily 
Sentinel. 


MINIATURE MILLSTREAM 

The old millstream of his younger days 
has been recreated by Frank Lawyer in 
the court of an apartment building in 
St. Paul, Minn., where he is caretaker. 

Fifteen years ago he started with a 
cement flower pot which he fashioned 
himself. Each year he has added some- 
thing until today he has a millstream 
complete with dam, bridge, windmill and 
all the trimmings. The mill is powered 
by an electric motor and the current is 
used to light up the millstream at night. 

Mr. Lawyer’s work has all been done 
in his spare hours. Each winter he 
works on additions which are added the 
following spring. 





NO PLACE FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


A midwestern mother wrote to her 
daughter in Washington and inquired 
how she was helping to win the war in 
her government job. 

The daughter answered: “I work in 
the data-analysis group of the aptitude 
test subunit of the worker analysis sec- 
tion of the division of occupational an- 
alysis and manning tables of the bureau 
of labor utilization of the War Man- 
power Commission which is under the 
Office of Emergency Management, . . .” 
A few days later, the daughter received 
a telegram from her mother which said: 
“Come back home 
tion’s Business. 


immediately.”—Na- 


Some 90,000 physicians in private prac- 
tice wrote an average of 1,818 prescrip- 
tions apiece, not counting refills in 1943, 
according to a prescription census con- 
ducted by Drug Topics, a trade paper. 
This was an all time high in the number 
of prescriptions filled, and, as might be 
expected, the money spent for prescrip- 
tions reached a new high in 1943, too, 
with a per capita expense of $2.08 as 
against $1.69 the previous year. These 
figures don’t mean that the nation was 
sicker than it has ever been before, it 
should be pointed out. Forty million 
of the prescriptions filled were for vita- 
mins.—Hy geia. 

POLITE 


“Did you get home all right last 
night, asked the street car con- 
ductor of one of his regular passengers. 
“Of course. Why do you ask?” 
“Well, when you got up and gave the 
lady your seat last night, you were the 
only two people on the car.” 


sir?” 


U. 8. SAVINGS INCREASE 
50% IN TWO WAR YEARS 

Savings of the American people, rep- 
resented by war bonds, savings deposits 
and life insurance, increased more than 
50% during the first two years of the 
war, according to a survey by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, bringing the 
aggregate of such savings on Jan. 1, 
1944, to 91 billion dollars—a_ figure 
greater than the total national income 
in any year prior to the war. 

“In .the two years following Pearl 
Harbor, the people of this country put 
12% of their total into these 
major savings channels,” the institute 
“These savings have absorbed 
nearly two-thirds of the amount by 
which the national income in this pe- 
riod, after deduction of increased taxes, 
has exceeded pre-war levels. 

War bonds accounted for the greatest 
part of the rise in savings, with an 
increase of $21,223,000,000 in the two 
years, over two-thirds of the aggregate 
increase. Life insurance equities  in- 
creased by $4,900,000,000 to $31,500,000,- 
000. This figure includes only policy- 
holder reserves less policy loans and 
not the over-all aggregate of premi- 
ums paid nor total policies in force. 
Savings deposits, including Postal Sav- 
$4,900,000,000 to $32,- 


income 


reports. 


ings, increased by 
600,000,000. 

“If the people of thi¢ country con- 
tinue to put all available funds, beyond 
required living expenses and taxes, into 
these major channels of saving for the 
duration of the war into the 
reconversion period, calling on these sav- 
ings only in the event of emergency, 
the United States will have licked the 
inflation menace,” the institute conclud- 
ed.—Alliance Life Ins. Co., Watchtower, 
Chicago. 


and on 


HARVEST 
The is ripening; 
here shocks form 
gold teepees 


grain 


in the Autumn sun... 
this is at home, 
and over there 
the eager hands 
grasp tight one piece... 
one loaf of bread... 
and steps are firmer 
where thoughts turn toward harvest 
with a humble prayer. 
Puyius M. STEELE 
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